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CHAPTER X. 


 Sigss HOPLE that met Jael Dence 

fe: and Henry Little driving to 
eee Cairnhope were struck with 
their faces ; his so dark, hers so 
fair, and both so handsome : 
but the woman’s lit up with 
lively delight, the man’s 
clouded and sorrowful, and 
- his brow knit with care. 
‘ This very day he must take 
the lock off Cairnhope old 
Church, in spite of his uncle 
Raby. He had got the requi- 
‘site tools with him hidden in 
“S the gig; but, even should he 
succeed, it was but the first 
step of a difficult and, perhaps, 


~ ‘eae hs “==> dangerous enterprise ; and he 
a. sik - a at was entering on it all with a 

bss heart no longer buoyed by 
hopeful love. But for his pledge to Mr. Cheetham, he could hardly 
have persisted in the struggle. 

As for Jael Dence, she had no great reason to be happy either: the 
man she loved loved another. Still he was kind to her, and they 
belonged to the same class; she had a chance, and gleams of hope. 
And, after all, the future was uncertain, but the present certain: she had 
him to herself for the day. She was close to him—so close, that 
she could feel him,—and he was driving her out, and to those who loved 
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her: she basked in the present delight, and looked as if she was being 
taken to heaven by an angel, instead of driven to Cairnhope by a gloomy 
young man, whom the passers-by envied, and wondered at his good 
luck in having such a companion. She talked to him, and got the 
short answers of an absent man. But she continued to make her 
little remarks occasionally, and, ere they reached Cairnhope, he found 
himself somehow soothed by her sex, her beauty, and her mellow, kindly 
voice. 

As they drove up to the farm-house, he told her to hide her face a 
moment, for they didn’t know who it was. 

Martha ran out. ‘Y’are welcome, y’are welcome; and so is your 
Eh! Why it’s our Jael. ‘Tis no avail to hide thy face, 
thou jade ; I know every bit 0’ thee.” And Patty had her out of the gig 
in a moment, and there was a cuddling match it did one good to see. 

Henry perked up for a moment and offered a suggestion. ‘‘ Some of 
that ought to come my way, for bringing her here.” 

“Oh, you'll get enough o’ that fun before you die,” said Patty. 
“* Now come you in; the carter’s boy will take the horse.” 

They went in and greeted the old farmer; and soon the bell began 
to ring for church, and Nathan Dence told Martha to put on her bonnet. 

‘‘ La, father! ’’ said she, piteously. 

‘‘ She prefers to stay at home and chat with Jael,” said Henry. The 
fact is, he wanted to be rid of them both. 

Old Dence shook his head. He was one of those simple, grand, old 
rustic Christians, who have somehow picked out the marrow of religion, 
and left the devil the bone, yclept Theology. ‘‘ What?” said he, “ my 
lasses! can’t ye spare God a slice out of his own day?” 

‘‘ Nay, it is not that, father.” 

The old man continued his remonstrance. ‘‘To be sure our Jael is 
a cordial. But she'll dine and sup with us. Take my word for't, all 
lawful pleasures are sweeter on the Lord’s day after a bit o’ church.” 

‘* And so they are, father; but dear heart! to think of you forgetting. 
Will nobody tell him? They're sworn to give me a red face, Jael 
and all.” 

This piteous appeal set Jael’s wits working. ‘‘ Eh, father, it will be 
the first of her banns !”’ 

‘Is it me you are asking such a question?” cried Patty, and turned 
her head away with absurd mock-modesty. 

‘¢ And so ’tis,” said Dence; ‘‘ ah, that is a different thing.” 

Henry thought that was no reason for Patty’s staying at home ; she 
ought rather to go and hear the banns were cried all right. 

At this proposal both sisters lifted up their hands, and he was remon- 
strated with, and lectured, and at last informed that, if a girl was in 
church when her banns were cried, her children would be all born deaf 
and dumb. 

“‘Oh, indeed!” said Little, satirically. ‘‘ That’s a fact in natural 
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history I was not aware of. Well, farmer, then let’s you and I go by 
ourselves.” 

So Patty stayed at home, in obedience to rural superstition, and Jael 
stayed to keep her company, and Farmer Dence went to church out of 
piety ; and as for Henry, to tell the truth, he went to church to escape 
the girls’ tongues, and to be in a quiet, somniferous place, where he could 
think out his plans undisturbed. 

The men were no sooner gone, than the sisters began to gossip hard. 

‘‘Eh, Jael, thou’s gotten a prize.” 

“ Not as I know of.” 

‘¢T do adore a dark young man.” 

‘‘So do 1; but this one is not mine.” 

‘“‘T'll take his word before thine. Why he calls thee his lass in his 
very letter.” 

“Not he. Show me his letter.” 

‘‘ What will ye give me ?”’ 

‘‘ Nay, Patty, pray show it me.” 

‘¢ Well, and so I will.” 

She brought her the letter. Jael read it and changed colour, and was 
delighted for a moment or two; but soon her good sense and humility pre- 
vailed. ‘* T'was to surprise you, like. I do know he looks higher than me.” 

‘“‘ More fool he. But I don’t believe it.”’ 

‘“‘ You may,” said Jael, and turned the conversation to Patty’s approach- 
ing marriage ; once launched in that direction, it flowed without intermis- 
sion till the men returned, and dinner smoked upon the board. 

After dinner Henry watched an opportunity, and slipped out into the 
yard, got the tools out, put his great-coat over them, and away to Cairn- 
hope Church. He knew better than go past Raby Hall to it: he went 
back towards Hillsborough, full three miles, and then turned off the road 
and got on the heather. He skirted the base of a heathery mound, and 
at last saw the church on an elevation before him, made for it incautiously 
over some boggy ground, and sank in up to his waist. 

He extricated himself with considerable difficulty, and cast a woeful 
look at his clothes. 

Then he turned to, and piled up a heap of stones to mark the dangerous 
spot ; for he foresaw he must often travel that way in all weathers. At last 
he reached the church, removed the lock, and fastened the door with 
screws. He then went back to the farm as fast as he could. But all this 
had taken a long time, and the sun was sinking as he got into the yard. 
He was in the very act of concealing the lock in the gig, when Martha 
Dence came out at him, as red as a turkey-cock. 

‘¢ You thought but little of my sister, young man, to leave her all these 
hours, and you come out to spend the day with her.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! I came out on my own business.” 

“‘So it seems. And it have taken you into worse company. A fine 
figure she has made you.” 

1—z 
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“Who?” 

‘«‘ The hussy you have been after this while.” 

‘«‘ That’s so like you girls. You think a man has nothing to do but to 
run after women.” 

‘‘ What business can you have on the Sabbath-day, I’d like to 
know ?”’ 

‘‘Would you? Well, I'll tell you—when I tell the bellman.” 

‘“‘ You are quite right, Mr. Little. Trust none but friends.” 

This was a bitter remark. Henry could not reply to it, and that 
moved his bile. Patty pursued her advantage, and let him know that, 
when a young man brought a young woman out for the day, he did not 
leave her for three hours at a stretch, unless he meant to affront her. She 
raised her voice in saying this, and so did he in replying, ‘‘ Tell you I 
came out on my own business, not Jael’s; but, I am a good-natured 
fellow, considering all I endure, so I took that opportunity to bring your 
sister out to see you. Could I guess you two couldn’t make yourselves 
happy for one afternoon without flirting ? So much for sisterly affection ! 
Well, next time I'll come alone—if I come at all.” 

Jael came out at the raised voices, and received this last sentence full 
in the face. She turned pale. 

“‘ Oh, Patty, Patty, what have you been saying ?” 

‘I’ve been speaking my mind, that is all.” 

‘«‘ Ay, and you’ve made him say the only unkind word I ever heard 
from his lips.” 

‘* I’m very sorry, Jael,” said the young man, penitently. 

‘Oh, then I’m to blame, because he is so ill-tempered.” And Patty 
bridled. 

“Partly. You should not interfere between friends.” Having 
delivered this admonition, Jael softened it by kissing her, and whispered, 
“‘ Father's asking for his tea.” 

Patty went in as meek as Moses. 

Then Jael turned to Henry, and laid her hand on his arm, while her 
grey eyes searched his face. ‘‘ There’s something amiss. You are never 
cross, except when you are unhappy. What is it ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Jael, my heart is broken. She is going to be married.” 

“« Who says so?” 

‘‘ Mr. Cheetham told me she was engaged to a Mr. Coventry.” 

‘‘ What can Mr. Cheetham know? To be sure the gentleman is 
a good deal with her, and I hear he has courted her this two years; and 
she likes his company, that’s certain. But she is used to be admired, and 
she is very hard to please.” 

‘«‘ What, then, you think it is not quite hopeless ?”’ 

‘¢ While there’s life, there’s hope.” 

‘* What had I better do ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nay, you shouldn’t ask me.” 

“‘ Oh, yes: you advised me so wisely about the insurance.” 
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‘« Ay, but then I saw clear. He is purse-proud, and I knew he’d 
think a deal more of you if you insured your life for a vast o’ money. 
But now I don’t see clear: and I’m loth to advise. Happen you'd hate 
me afterwards if it went wrong.” 

« No, no, I wouldn’t be sf ungrateful.” 

Jael shook her head, doubtfully. 

‘* Well, then,”’ said Henry, ‘‘ don’t advise me; but put yourself in my 
place. (I'll tell you a secret I daren’t trust to Patty. I have found 
a way to beat the Trades, and make my fortune in a year or two.) Now 
what would you do, if you were me ?”’ 

This question raised a tumult in Jael’s heart. But her strong will, 
her loyalty, and, above all, her patience, conquered, though not without 
signs of the struggle, a bosom that heaved somewhat higher, and a low 
voice that trembled a little. ‘If I was a young man, I wouldn't shilly- 
shally, nor wait till I was rich, before I spoke. Id have it out with her. 
I'd get her alone, and tell her all. Then, if she showed any sign of 
liking, I’d beg her to wait a bit, and say I’d soon be a gentleman for her 
sake. And, if she cares nought for you, better know it, and leave her, 
than fare in heaven one hour and in hell the next, as I have seen thee do 
this while, my poor lad.” 

‘Tt is wise and good advice, and I'll take it. I’ve kept all my 
courage for the Trades; I'd better have shown her a little. But there’s 
one thing more I want to ask you.” 

This was too much. Jael’s courage and patience failed her for once. 
‘* Keep it,” she cried almost wildly. ‘I can’t bear no more. There’s 
not one lass in a hundred would do what I have done for you; yet you 
want more. D’ye think I’m not flesh and blood, as well as her ?” 

And she began to ery bitterly. 

This took Henry quite by surprise, and grieved him. He consoled 
her, and coaxed her, in vague terms, that did not produce any effect. So 
then he kissed her cheek, and dried her eyes with his own handkerchief, 
and that was not quite so ineffectual. She gave a final sob, and said, 
with some slight remains of passion, ‘‘ There, there; never heed me. It 
takes a deal of patience to go through the world.”’ And so she left him. 

He was not sorry to be alone a minute, and think. This short 
dialogue with Jael gave him some insight into female character. It made 
him suspect that he had been too timid with Grace Carden, and also that 
there were two women in the game instead of one. 


When the time came to return he asked leave to borrow a horse-cloth. 

He aired it by the fire, and remarked that it had turned very cold. 

“Why,” said Patty, ‘you have got your topcoat. Well, you area 
soft one.” 

‘* And you are a sharp one,” said Henry, ironically. 

When Jael came to the gig, Henry put the cloth over her shoulders. 
‘* "Twasn’t for me, ye see,’ said he: “ ’twas for my betters.” 
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‘*T like you for that,” said Patty. 

Then there was much kissing, and shaking of hands, and promising to 
come again, and away they drove to Hillsborough. 

On the road Henry, for the first time, was very respectful, as well as 
kind, to Jael. She was soft and gentle, fut rather silent and reserved. 
They parted at the door of ‘‘ Woodbine Villa.” 

Next day, Henry called early, and found Miss Carden alone. His 
heart beat tumultuously. She was very gracious, and hoped he had 
spent a pleasant day, yesterday. 

‘* Pretty well.” 

“Ts that all? Why I quite envied you your ride, and your 
companion.” 

** She is a very good girl.” 

‘She is something more than that: but one does not find her out all 
at once.” 

Now it was Henry’s turn. But he was flustered, and thinking how he 
should begin. And, while he hesitated, the lady asked him was he come 
to finish the bust. 

“No. I didn’t come for that. I will finish it, though.’ And thus 
he was diverted-from his purpose, for the moment. 

He took a carving tool, and eyed his model, but soon laid down the 
tool, and said: ‘‘I haven’t thanked you yet. And I don’t know how to 
thank you. 

‘“* What for?” 

* For what you sent to Mr. Cheetham.” 

“Oh!” said Grace, and blushed. Then she turned it off, and said she 
thought if anybody ought to thank her for that, it was Mr. Cheetham. 

‘‘ Ay, for the order. But the sweet words that came with it? Do 
you think I don’t prize them above all the orders in the world?” 

She coloured high again. ‘‘ What! did he show you my note ?”’ 

‘‘He did: and that has made me his friend. Shall I tell you the 
effect of those words on me ?” 

‘‘No; never mind. But I’m glad I put them in, if they did you any 
good.” 

‘‘ Any good? They made me a new man. I was defeated by the 
Trades: I was broken-hearted: and I hated everybody. Good Doctor 
Amboyne had set me work to do; to save the lives of my fellow- 
creatures. But I couldn’t; I hated them so. The world had been too 
unjust to me, I could not return it good for evil. My heart was full of 
rage and bitterness.” 

** That’s a great pity—at your age. But really it is no wonder. Yes; 
you have been cruelly used.” And the water stood in Grace’s eyes. 

“‘ Ay, but it is all over ; those sweet words of yours made a man of me 
again. They showed me you cared a little for me. Now I have found a 
way to outwit the Trades. Now I’m on the road to fortune. I won't be 
a workman this time next year. I'll be a master, and a thriving one.” 
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‘Ay, do, do. Beat them, defeat them; make them scream with 
envy. But I am afraid you are too sanguine.” 

‘No ; I can do it, if you will only give me another word of hope to 
keep me going: and oh, I need it, if you knew all.” 

Grace began to look uneasy. ‘ Mr. Little, can you doubt that you 
have my best wishes?” said she, guardedly, and much less warmly than 
she had spoken just before. 

‘‘ No, I don’t doubt that ; but what I fear is, that, when I have gained 
the hard battle, and risen in the world, it will be too late. Too late.” 

Grace turned more and more uncomfortable. 

‘‘Oh, pray wait a few months, and see what I can do, before 
you——” 

Will it be believed that Mr. Carden, who seldom came into this 
room at all, must walk in, just at this moment, and interrupt them? 
He was too occupied with his own affairs, to pay much attention to their 
faces, or perhaps he might have asked himself why the young man was so 
pale, and his daughter so red. 

‘‘T heard you were here, Little, and I want to speak to you on a 
matter of some importance.” 

. Grace took this opportunity, and made her escape from the room 
promptly. 

Henry, burning inwardly, had to listen politely to a matter he 
thought pitiably unimportant compared with that, which had been broken 
off. But the ‘‘Gosshawk” had got him in its clutches; and was 
resolved to make him a decoy duck. He was to open a new vein of 
Insurances. Workmen had, hitherto, acted with great folly and impru- 
dence in this respect, and he was to cure them, by precept as well as 
example. 

Henry assented, to gratify a person, whose goodwill he might require, 
and to get rid of a bore. But that was not so easy; the ‘‘ Gosshawk ” 
was full of this new project, and had a great deal to say, before he came 
to the point, and offered Henry a percentage on the yearly premium of 
every workman, that should be insured in the ‘‘ Gosshawk.” 

This little bargain struck, Henry was left alone; and waited for the 
return of Miss Carden. 

He was simple enough to hope she would come back, and have it out 
with him. 

She kept carefully out of his way, and, at last, he went sadly home. 

‘‘ Ah,” said he, ‘‘ Jael gave me bad advice. I have been prema- 
ture, and frightened her.” 

He would go to work his own way again. 

In forty-eight hours he moved into his new house, furnished it partly : 
bought a quantity of mediocre wood-carving, and improved it ; put speci- 
mens in his window, and painted his name over the door. This, at his 
mother’s request and tearful entreaties, he painted out again, and substi- 
tuted “ Rowbotham.” 
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Nor was Rowbotham a mere nom de plume. It was the real name of 
Silly Billy. The boy had some turn for carving, but was quite uncul- 
tivated : Henry took him into his employ, fed him, and made free with 
his name. With all this he found time to get a key made to fit the lock 
of Cairnhope old Church. 

At one o’clock on Thursday morning he came to Cheetham’s works, 
and scratched at the gate. A big workman opened it. It turned out to 
be Cheetham himself, in a moleskin suit, and a long beard. 

The forge on wheels was all ready, also a cart containing anvil, 
bellows, hammers, pincers, leathern buckets, and a quantity of steel laths. 
They attached the forge to the tail of the cart, and went on their silent 
expedition. Cheetham drove the cart. Henry followed afar off until they 
had cleared the suburbs. 

They passed ‘‘ Woodbine Villa.” A single light was burning. Henry 
eyed it wistfully, and loitered long to look at it. Something told him that 
light was in her bedroom. He could hardly tear himself away from 
contemplating it: it was his pole-star. 

There was only one great difficulty in their way; a man on a horse 
might cross the moor, but a cart must go by “ Raby Hall”’ to reach the 
church: and, before they got within a furlong of the Hall, a watch-dog 
began to bark. 

‘« Stop, sir,” whispered Henry. ‘I expected this.’ He then produced 
some pieces of thick felt, and tied them with strings round the wheels. 

They then drove by the house as fast as they could. They did not 
deceive the dogs ; but no man heard them, nor saw them. 

They got to the church, opened the door, and drew the forge into the 
deserted building. 

As soon as they got inside, Cheetham cast his eyes round and gave a 
shudder. ‘‘ You must have a stout heart: no money should tempt me to 
work here by myself. Lord! What’s that?” 

For a low musical moan was heard. 

Cheetham darted back, and got to the church-door. 

Henry’s heart beat, faster: but he lighted his lantern, and went up 
the aisle. The place was solemn, grim, gaunt, and mouldering, and 
echoed strangely ; but it was empty. He halloed to his companion that it 
was all right. Then they set the forge up near a pillar at the entrance 
into the chancel. When they had done this, and brought in the steel 
laths, the sacks of coals, &c., Cheetham produced a flask, and took a pull 
of neat brandy. This gave him courage, and he proposed to have a look 
round before they went. Accordingly they inspected the building. 

When they came round to the chancel, suddenly there was a rattle, and 
a tremendous rush of some huge thing that made a cold wind, and blew 
out the light. 

Henry was appalled, and Cheetham dropped the lantern, and ran, 
yelling, And soon Henry heard his voice in the churchyard calling on 
him to come ont, 
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He did go out, and felt very much puzzled and alarmed. However, he 
got matches from Cheetham, and went back, and lighted the lantern, 
quaking a little, and then he found that the great mouldering picture over 
the altar had rotted away from some of its supports, and one half of it 
was now drooping, like a monstrous wing, over the altar. 

He returned with the lantern, and told Cheetham what it was. 
Then he screwed on the lock, locked the church, and they went back to 
Hillsborough in good spirits. 

But, as he lay in bed, Henry thought the matter over, and, for the 
first time in his life, felt superstitious. 

‘It is very odd,” he said, ‘that old picture my forefathers have 
worshipped under, and prayed to no doubt, should flap out in my face 
like that, the moment I offered to set up my forge. among their dead 
bones.” 

Daylight dispersed these superstitious feelings, and the battle began. 

As usual, the first step towards making money, was to part with it. 
He could do nothing without a horse and a light cart. In Hillsborough 
they drive magnificent horses in public cabs: Henry knew one in parti- 
cular, that had often spun up the steepest hills with him; a brute of 
prodigious bone and spirit. He bought this animal for a moderate 
price, considering his value: and then the next thing was—and indeed 
with some of us it precedes the purchase of the animal—to learn 
to ride. 

He had only two days to acquire this accomplishment in: so he took 
& compendious method. He went to the Circus, at noon, and asked to 
see the clown. A gloomy fellow was fished out of the nearest public, and 
inquired what he wanted. 

‘¢ The clown.” 

‘¢ Well, I am the clown.” 

‘“‘ What! you the merry chap that makes the fun?” said Henry, 
incredulously. 

‘‘T make the fun at night,” replied the man, dolefully. ‘If you want 
fun out of me, come and pay your shilling like a man.” 

‘¢ But it isn’t fun I’m come for. I want to learn to ride.” 

‘Then you are too old. Why, we begin as soon as we can stand on 

horse’s back.” 
' «Oh, I don’t mean to ride standing. I want to sit a horse, rearing, 
or plunging, or blundering over rough ground.” 

‘¢ What will you stand?” 

‘“‘ A sovereign.” 

The clown dived into the public-house, and told a dark seedy man, 
with his black hair plastered and rolled effeminately, that he had got a 
bloke who would stand a quid fora mount. The two came out, and the 
plastered Italian went to the stables: the melancholy punster conducted 
Henry into the arena, and stood beside him, like Patience on a monument. 
Presently a quiet mare ran in, and stuck. 

1—5 
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Henry was mounted, and cantered her round, the two men instinctively 
following in a smaller circle, with jaws as long as your arm. 

‘‘ This is delightful,” said Henry; “ but I might as well be sitting in 
a chair. What I want is a Prancer.” 

Then they brought him another horse, just as docile as the mare. The 
obedient creature, at a signal, reared suddenly, and seated Mr. Little on 
the sawdust behind him. A similar result was attained several times, by 
various means. But Henry showed himself so tough, courageous, and 
persistent, that he made great progress, and his good humour won his pre- 
ceptors. They invited him to come to-morrow, at an earlier hour, and bring 
half a quid with him. He did so, and this time there was an American 
rider rehearsing, who showed Henry what to do, and what not to do; and 
gave him a most humorous and instructive lesson. Indeed, his imitations 
of bad riding were so truthful and funny, that even the clown was surprised 
into one laugh ; he who rarely smiled, unless in the way of business. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” said Henry, “ you have given me a good lesson ; now 
take a hint from me; just you go and do all this before the public ; for 
I never saw you do anything half as droll.” 

They all three shook their heads with one accord. Go out of the 
beaten track, before an audience? Never. Such vagaries were only 
admissible in private. 

After this second day, the fee was reduced to a gallon of ale. 

But, on the third day, the pupil combined theory with practice. He 
told his mother he was going to Cairnhope for the night. He then rode 
off to Cairnhope Church. He had two large saddle-bags, containing 
provisions, and tools of all sorts. He got safe across the moor just 
before sunset. He entered the church, led the horse in with him, and 
put him into the squire’s pew. He then struck a light, went into the 
chancel, and looked at the picture. It was as he had left it; half on 
the wall, half drooping over the altar-place. The walls were dank, and 
streaked here and there with green. His footsteps echoed, and the edifice 
was all dark, except within the rays of his lantern; it also sang and 
moaned in a way to be accounted for by the action of the wind on a 
number of small apertures; but, nevertheless, it was a most weird and 
ghostly sound. He was glad of the companionship of his very horse. 

He took his buckets to the mountain stream, and, in due course, filled 
his trough, and left one bucket full for other uses. He then prepared and 
lighted his forge. As he plied the bellows, and the coals gleamed brighter 
and brighter, monumental figures came out and glared at him; mutilated 
inscriptions wavered on the walls ; portions of the dark walls themselves 
gleamed in the full light, and showed the streaks and stains of age and 
weather, and the shadow of a gigantic horse’s head; and, as the illumi- 
nated part seemed on fire by contrast, so the dark part of the church was 

horribly black and mysterious, and a place out of which a ghost or 
phantom might be expected, at any moment, to come forth into that 
brilliant patch of light. 
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Young Little, who had entered on this business in all the scepticism of 
the nineteenth century, felt awed, and began to wish he had selected any 
other building in the world but this. He seemed to be desecrating a 
tomb. 

However, he mustered up his manly resolution. He looked up at a 
small aperture in the roof, and saw a star glittering above : it seemed close, 
and a type of that omniscient eye ‘‘ from which no secrets are hid.” 

He clasped his hands together, and said, ‘“‘ I hope God, who has seen 
me driven from the haunts of men, will forgive me for taking refuge here ; 
and, if he does, I don’t care who else is offended, alive or dead.”” And, 
with this, he drew the white hot strip of steel from the forge on to the 
anvil, and down came his hammer with a blow, that sent the fiery steel 
flying all round, and rang and echoed through the desolate building. 
Instantly there was a tremendous plunge and clatter, followed by a shaking 
sound, and, whiz, the church was fanned by black wings going zigzag. 

‘Ten thousand devils!” yelled Henry, and heaved the hammer high, 
in his own defence. 

But it was only the horse plunging and quivering with fear, and a 
score of bats the blow of the hammer had frightened out of the rotten 
pulpit. 

He resumed work with a beating heart, and the building rang and 
echoed and re-echoed with the rapid blows; and no more interruption 
came. The nineteenth century conquered. 

After four hours of earnest work, he fed his horse, ate a slice of bread 
and meat, drank water from the bucket, gave his horse some, and went to 
sleep in the pew beside that useful animal. 

Back to Hillsborough, at peep of day, with the blades he had forged. 

He now took his mother, in a great measure, into his confidence, under 
a strict promise to tell nobody, not even Doctor Amboyne. Mrs. Little 
received the communication in a way that both surprised and encouraged 
him. She was as willing to outwit the Unions, as she was unwilling to 
resist them openly ; and Henry found her an admirable coadjutor. 

Had she known where Henry had set up his forge, she would have been 
very unhappy. But he merely told her it was in a secluded place, near 
Cairnhope, where he could never be detected. 

The carving business, being merely a blind, was not pushed. But 
Henry gave his apprentice, Billy, instruction, and the youth began to show 
an aptitude, which contrasted remarkably with his general incapacity. 

Mrs. Little paid one or two visits to factories, to see what women 
could do in this sort of work ; and, one day, she told Henry she was sure 
she could sharpen and finish the blades. 

‘‘No, mother,” said Henry. ‘You are a lady. I can’t have you 
made a slave of, and your beautiful white hands spoiled.” 

‘‘I shali be happier, helping you, dear; and I won’t spoil my hands, 
since you care about them.” 

She insisted on a trial, and soon acquired a remarkable knack: she 
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had a fine light hand: and it is an art easily learned by an attentive 
and careful woman. Indeed they can beat the men at it, if they will only 
make up their minds. 

And so the enterprise was launched, and conducted thus: in the day- 
time, Henry showed himself in the town, and talked big about carving ; 
and, in the afternoon, he rode out, and did the real work of his life, over 
the dead bodies of his ancestors. 

His saddle-bags were always full, and, gradually, he collected some 
comforts about him in the deserted church. 

He called, more than once, at ‘‘ Woodbine Villa,”’ but Miss Carden was 
on a visit. 

He was in the full career of fortune again, and, sanguine of success, 
before they met. One day, having ascertained from Jael, what day she 
would be at home, he called, and was admitted. The room was empty, 
but Miss Carden soon came into it, accompanied by Jael, carrying the 
bust. i 

“‘ Ah, Mr. Little,” said she, before he could possibly utter a word, 
‘this is fortunate. There is a party here on Thursday, and I want to 
show the bust complete, if you don’t mind.” 

Henry said he would finish it for her. He accordingly set to work, 
and waited quietly till Jael should leave the room, to have it out 
with Grace. 

She, for her part, seemed to have forgotten his strange manner to 
her the other day ; perhaps she chose to forget it, or overlook it. But 
Henry observed that Jael was not allowed to quit the room. Whatever 
Miss Carden wanted she fetched herself, and came back softly, and rather 
suddenly, as if she had a mind to surprise Jael and the other too. Female 
subtlety was clearly at work. 

‘* What do you advise me ?”’ said Henry to Jael, during one of these 
intervals. 

Jael never lifted her eyes from her work, and spoke under her breath, 
“T think I'd be patient to-day. She must give you a chance to speak 
some day. Talk to me, when she comes back—about the Cairnhope folk, 
or anything.”’ 

Henry followed this advice, and Grace, for the first time, found herself 
a little ignored in the conversation. She was astonished: at this, and I 
don’t think she quite liked it. 

Henry was still going on with warmth and volubility about the Cairn- 
hope folk, their good hearts, and their superstitions, when a visitor was 
announced. 

“¢Mr. Coventry.” 

Henry stopped in the middle of a sentence; 

Grace brightened up, and said she was at home. 

Mr. Coventry entered the room; a tall, well-made mati, with ai 
aquiline nose, and handsome face, only perhaps there were more lines in 
it than he was entitled to at his age, for he was barely thirty. He greeted 
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Miss Carden with easy grace, and took no more notice of the other two, 
than if they were chairs and tables. 

Mr. Frederic Coventry had studied the great art of pleasing, and had 
mastered it wonderfully; but he was not the man to waste it indis- 
criminately. He was there to please a young lady, to whom he was 
attached, not to diffuse his sunshine indiscriminately. 

He courted her openly, not indelicately, but with a happy air of respect 
and self-assurance. 

Henry sat, sick with jealousy, and tried to work and watch ; but he 
eculd only watch: his hand trembled too much to work. 

What may be called oblique flattery is very pleasing to those quick- 
witted girls, who have had a surfeit of direct compliments : and it is oblique 
flattery, when a man is supercilious and distant to others, as well as tender 
and a little obsequious to her he would please. 

Grace Carden enjoyed this oblique flattery of Mr. Coventry’s, all the 
more that it came to her just at a moment, when her companions seemed 
disposed to ignore her. She rewarded Mr. Coventry accordingly, and 
made Henry Little’s heart die within him. His agony became intolerable. 
What a position was his! Set there, with a chisel in his hand, to copy 
the woman he loved, while another man wooed her before his face, and she 
smiled at his wooing. 

At last his chisel fell out of his hand, and startled everybody: and 
then he rose up with pale cheek, and glittering eyes, and Heaven only 
knows what he was going to do or say. But at that moment another 
visitor was announced, to whom indeed the door was never closed. He 
entered the next moment, and Grace ran to meet him, crying, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Raby! this is a surprise.” 

Mr. Raby kissed her, and shook hands with Mr. Coventry. He then 
said a kind word to Jael Dence, who got up and curtsied to him. He cast 
a careless glance on Henry and the bust, but said nothing. He was ina 
hurry, and soon came to the object of his visit. 

‘“‘ My dear,” said he, ‘‘ the last time I saw you, you said you were 
sorry that Christmas was no longer kept in Hillsborough as it used to be.” 

‘* And so I am.” 

‘‘ Well, it is kept in Cairnhope, thank Heaven, pretty much as it was 
three centuries ago. Your father will be in London, I hear; will you 
honqur my place and me with a visit during the Christmas holidays ?” 

Grace opened her eyes with astonishment. <‘‘ Oh, that I will,” said 
she, warmly. 

‘* You will take your chance of being snowed up?” 

‘¢T am afraid I shall not be so fortunate,” was the charming reply. 

The Squire turned to Coventry, and said slily, ‘‘I would ask you to 
join us, sir; but it is rather a dull place for a gentleman who keeps such 
good company.” 

‘‘T never heard it spoken of as a dull place before,’ said the young 
man ; ‘ and, if it was, you have taken a sure means to make it attractive.” 
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‘That is true. Well, then, I have no scruple in asking you to join 
us;” and he gave Grace a look, as much as to say, ‘Am I not a con- 
siderate person ?”’ 

‘¢ I am infinitely obliged to you, Mr. Raby,” said Coventry, seriously ; 
‘I will come.” 

‘¢ You will stay to luncheon, godpapa ?” 

“Never touch it. Good-by. Well, then, Christmas-eve I shall 
expect you both. Dinner at six. But come an hour or two before, if you 
can: and, Jael, my girl, you know you must dine at the hall on Christmas- 
eve, and old Christmas-eve as usual, you and your sister and the old 
man.” 

Jael curtsied, and said with homely cordiality, ‘We shall be there, 
sir, please God we are alive.”’ 

‘“ Bring your gun, Coventry. There’s a good sprinkling of pheasants left. 
By-the-by, what about that pedigree of yours ; does it prove the point ?”’ 

‘‘Completely. Dorothy Raby, Sir Richard’s youngest sister, married 
Thomas Coventry, who was out in the forty-five. I’m having the pedigree 
copied for you, at a stationer’s near.” 

‘‘T should like to see it.” 

‘¢T’ll go with you, and show it to you, if you like.” 

Mr. Raby was evidently pleased at this attention, and they went off 
together. 

Grace accompanied them to the door. On her return she was startled 
by the condition of young Little. i 

This sudden appearance of his uncle, whom he hated, had agitated 
him not a little, and that uncle’s interference had blasted his last hope. 
He recognized this lover, and had sided with him: was going to shut the 
pair up, in a country-house, together. It was too much. He groaned, 
and sank back in his chair, almost fainting, and his hands began to shake 
in the air, as if he was in an ague. 

Both the women darted simultaneously towards him. ‘Oh! he’s 
fainting!” cried Grace. ‘* Wine! wine! Fly.” Jael ran out to fetch 
some, in spite of a despairing gesture, by which the young man tried to 
convey to her it was no use. 

‘* Wine can do me no good, nor death no harm. Why did I ever 
enter this house ? ”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Little, don’t look so; don’t talk so,” said Grace, turning 
pale, in her turn. ‘ Are you ill? What is the matter?” 

**Oh, nothing. What should ail me? I’m only a workman. What 
business have I with a heart ? I loved you dearly. I was working for 
you, fighting for you, thinking for you, living for you. And you love that 
Coventry, and never showed it.”’ 

Jael came in with a glass of wine for him, but he waved her off with 
all the grandeur of despair. 

“* tell me this to my face !”” said Grace, haughtily ; but her bosom 
panted. 
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‘* Yes; I tell you so to your face. I love you, with all my soul.” 

‘‘How dare you? What have I ever done, to justify —— Oh, if 
you weren’t so pale, I’d give you a lesson. What could possess you? It’s 
not my fault, thank heaven. You have insulted me, sir. No; why 
should I? ‘You must be unhappy enough. There, I'll say but one word, 
and that, of course, is ‘ good morning.’ ” 

And she marched out of the room, trembling secretly in every limb. 

Henry sat down, and hid his face, and all his frame shook. 

Then Jael was all pity. She threw herself on her knees, and kissed 
his trembling hands with canine fidelity, and wept on his shoulder. 

He took her hand, and tried hard to thank her, but the words were 

choked. ; 
Grace Carden opened the door, and put her head cautiously in, for she 
wanted to say a word to Jael without attracting Henry’s attention. But, 
when she saw Jael and Henry in so loving an attitude, she started, and 
then turned as red as fire ; and presently burst out laughing. 

Jael and Henry separated directly. 

Grace laughed again, an unpleasant laugh. “I beg pardon, good 
people. I only wanted Mr. Little’s address. I thought you could get it for 
me, Jael. And now I’m sure youcan. Ha! ha! ha!” 

And she was heard laughing after the door closed. 

Now there was a world of contempt and insolence in this laugh. It 
conveyed, as plainly as words, ‘‘ I was going to be so absurd, as to believe 
in your love, and pity it, at all events, though I can’t approve it: but now 
you have just set my mind at ease. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“« Let me go,” cried Henry, wildly. 

‘* Nay, tell me your address.” 

‘‘ What for? To tell that cruel—laughing——” 

‘‘ Nay then, for myself.” 

‘‘ That’s a different thing. Irespect you. But her, I mean to hate, 
as much as I loved her.” 

He gave Jael his address, and then got out of the house as fast as 
he could. 


That evening Grace Carden surprised her father, by coming into his 
study. ‘ Papa,”’ said she, “I am come to ask a favour. You must not 
refuse me. But I don’t know that you ever did. Dearest, I want 501.” 

‘* Well, my child ; just tell me what it is for.” 

‘It is for Mr. Little; for his lessons.” 

‘¢ Well, but 50/.!” 

‘*‘ He has given me a good many. And to tell you the truth, papa, I 
dismissed him rather unceremoniously; and now I should be glad to 
soften the blow a little, if I can. Do be very good and obedient, dear 
papa, and write what I shall dictate. Please!” 

‘‘ Well, spoiled child : who can resist you ?”’ 

Then Grace dictated, and Mr. Carden wrote :— 
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‘¢ Dear Sir, 

‘‘My daughter informs me that, as yet, you have received no 
remuneration for the lessons you have given her. I beg your acceptance 
of the enclosed cheque, and, at the same time, should be glad if you would 
put a price on the admirable bust you have executed of her. 

‘‘ Yours obediently, 
JALTER CARDEN.” 


The reply to this letter surprised Mr. Carden, so that he brought it to 
Grace, and showed it her. 


‘* Dear Sir, 

‘Tue lessons are not worth speaking of. I have learnt more in 
your house than I taught. I beg to return the cheque with thanks. Price 
of the bust, five hundred guineas. 

‘* Yours obediently, 
‘‘ Henry Litre.” 


Grace coloured up, and her eyes sparkled. ‘That young man wants 
humbling.” 

“I don’t see that, really. He is very civil, and I presume this five 
hundred guineas is just a polite way of saying that he means to keep it. 
Wants it for an advertisement, eh ?”’ 

Grace smiled and bit her lip. ‘Oh, what a man of business you 
are!” And a little while after the tears came into her eyes. “‘ Madman!” 
said she to herself. ‘He won't let me be his friend. Well, I can’t 
help it.” 

After the brief excitement of this correspondence, Little soon relapsed 
into dull misery. His mother was alarmed, and could restrain herself no 
longer. She implored his confidence: ‘‘ Make me the partner of your 
grief, dear,” she said; ‘‘ not that you can tell me anything I have not 
guessed already ; but, dearest, it will do you good to open your heart; 
and, who knows, I may assist you. I know my sex much better than 
you do.” 

Henry kissed her sadly, and said it was too late now. ‘It is all over. 
She is going to marry another man.” 

“‘ Has she told you so?” 

** Not in words ; but I have seen it. She has burnt it into my heart.” 

‘I wish I knew her,” said Mrs. Little, very earnestly, and almost in 
& whisper. 

“Some day, mother, some day; but not now. Oh, the tortures one 
heart can suffer, and yet not break.” 

Mrs. Little sighed. ‘‘ What, not even tell me her name ?” 

“TI can’t, I can’t. Oh, mother, you mean well, but you will drive 
me mad.” 

Mrs. Little forbore to press him farther just then. She sat silent at 
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her work, and he at his, till they were aroused by a fly drawing up at 
the door. 

A fine young woman got out, with something heavy, and holding it 
like a child on one arm, rapped at the door with the hand that was 
disengaged. 

Mrs. Little opened the door to her, and she and Jael Dence surveyed 
each other with calm but searching eyes. 

‘“‘Tf you please, ma’am, does Mr. Little bide here ?” 

Mrs. Little said yes, with a smile ; for Jael’s face and modesty pleased 
her at first sight. 

‘“‘ T have something for him.”’ 

‘Tl give it to him.” 

‘‘ If you please, ma’am, I was to give it him myself.” 

Henry recognized the voice, opened the door, and invited her in. 

Mrs. Little followed her, full of suppressed curiosity. 

This put Jael out, but she was too patient to show it. 

“Tt is the bust,” said she; and put it softly down on the table with 
her strong arms. 

Henry groaned. ‘She despises even that; she flings it at my head 
without a word.” 

‘Nay; I have got a note for you.” 

“Then why didn’t you give it me at once?” cried Henry, impa- 
tiently. 

She handed him the note without a word. 

It ran thus :— 


‘‘ Miss Carden presents her compliments to Mr. Little, and sends him 
his beautiful bust. She is grieved that he will accept no remuneration for 
his lessons; and begs permission to offer her best wishes for his happiness 
and prosperity.” 


The gentleness of this disarmed Henry, and at the same time the firm- 
ness crushed him. ‘It is all over!” he cried, despairingly: ‘and yet I 
can’t hate her.” 

He ran from the room, unable to restrain his tears, and too proud and 
fiery to endure two spectators of his grief. 

Mrs. Little felt, as mothers feel towards those who wound their young. 

‘Ts it the woman’s likeness ?”’ said she bitterly, and then trembled 
with emotion. 

‘c“ Ay.” 

“ May I see it?” 

‘Surely, ma’am.”’ And Jael began to undo the paper. 

But Mrs. Little stopped her. ‘‘No, not yet. I couldn’t bear the 
sight of a face that has brought misery upon him. I would rather look at 
yours. It is avery honest one. May I inquire your name ?” 

** Jacl Dence—at your service.” 
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‘**Dence! ah, then no wonder you have a good face: a Cairnhope 
face. My child, you remind me of days gone by. Come and see me 
again, will you? Then I shall be more able to talk to you quietly.” 

‘* Ay, that I will, ma’am.”’ And Jael coloured all over, with surprise, 
and such undisguised pleasure, that Mrs. Little kissed her, at parting. 

She had been gone a considerable time, when Henry came back ; he 
found his mother seated at the table, eyeing his masterpiece with stern 
and bitter scrutiny. 

It was a picture, those two rare faces in such close opposition. The 
carved face seemed alive; but the living face seemed inspired, and to 
explore the other to the bottom with merciless severity. At such work 
the great female eye is almost terrible in its power. 

‘*Tt is lovely,” said she. ‘It seems noble. I cannot find what I 
know must be there. Oh, why does God give such a face as this to 
a fool ?.” 

“Not a word against her,” said Henry. ‘She is as wise, and as 
noble, and as good, as she is beautiful. She has but one fault; she loves 
another man. Put her sweet face away; hide it from me till I am an old 
man, and can bring it out to show young folks why I lived and dic 
a bachelor. Good-by, dear mother, I must saddle Black Harry, and away 
to my night’s work.” 


The days were very short now, and Henry spent two-thirds of his time 
in Cairnhope Church. The joyous stimulus of his labour was gone, but 
the habit remained, and carried him on in a sort of leaden way. Some- 
times he wondered at himself for the hardships he underwent merely to 
make money, since money had no longer the same charm for him; but a 
good workman is a patient enduring creature, and self-indulgence, our 
habit, is, after all, his exception. Henry worked heavily on, with his sore, 
sad heart, as many a workman had done before him. Unfortunately his 
sleep began to be broken a good deal. Iam not quite clear whether it 
was the after-clap of the explosion, or the prolonged agitation of his 
young heart, but at this time, instead of the profound sleep that generally 
rewards the sons of toil, he had fitful slumbers, and used to dream strange 
dreams, in that old church, so full of gaunt sights and strange sounds. 
And, generally speaking, however these dreams began, the figure of Grace 
Carden would steal in ere he awoke. His senses, being only half asleep, 
coloured his dreams: he heard her light footstep in the pattering rain, and 
her sweet voice in the musical moan of the desolate building; desolate as 
his heart when he awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

The day after Christmas-day began brightly, but was dark and lowering 
towards afternoon. Mrs. Little advised Henry to stay at home. But he 
shook his head. ‘‘ How could I get through the night? Work is my 
salvation. But for my forge, I should perhaps end like ——’ he was 
going to say ‘“‘ my poor father.” But he had the sense to stop. 
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Unable to keep him at home, the tender mother got to his saddle-bags, 
and filled his flask with brandy, and packed up a huge piece of Yorkshire 
pie, and even stuffed in a plaid shawl. And she strained her anxious eyes 
after him as he rode off. 

When he got among the hills, he found it was snowing there very hard ; 
and then, somehow, notwithstanding all the speed he made, it was nearly 
dark when he got on the moor, and the tracks he used to go by, over 
the dangerous ground, were effaced. 

He went a snail’s pace, and, at last, dismounted, and groped his way. 
He got more than one fall in the snow, and thought himself very fortunate 
when, at last, something black towered before him, and it was the old 
church. 

The scene was truly dismal: the church was already overburdened 
with snow, and still the huge flakes fell fast and silently, and the little 
mountain stream, now swollen to a broad and foaming torrent, went 
roaring by, behind the churchyard wall. 

Henry shivered, and made for the shelter. 

The horse, to whom this church was merely a well-ventilated stable, 
went in and clattered up the aisle, saddle-bags and all. 

Henry locked the door inside, and soon blew the coals to a white 
heat. The bellows seemed to pant unnaturally loud, all was so deadly still. 

The windows were curtained with snow, that increased the general 
gloom, though some of the layers shone ghostly white and crystalline, in 
the light of the forge, and of two little grates he had set in a monument. 

Two heaps of snow lay in the centre aisle, just under two open 
places in the roof, and, on these, flakes, as big as a pennypiece, kept 
falling through the air, and glittered like diamonds as they passed 
through the weird light of the white coals. 

Oh! it was an appalling place, that night; youth and life seemed 
intruders. Henry found it more than he could bear. He took a couple 
of candles, placed them in bottles, and carried them to the western 
window, and there lighted them. This one window was protected by the 
remains of iron-work outside, and the whole figure of one female saint in 
coloured glass survived. 

This expedient broke the devilish blackness, and the saint shone out 
glorious. 

' The horrid spell thus broken in some degree, Henry plied his hammer, 
and made the church ring, and the flaming metal fly. 

But by-and-by, as often happened to him now, a drowsiness overcame 
him at the wrong time. In vain he battled against it. It conquered him 
even as he worked; and, at last, he leaned with his arms against the 
handle of the bellows, and dozed as he stood. 

He had a dream of that kind which we call a vision, because the 
dream seems to come to the dreamer where he is. 

He dreamed he was there at his forge, and a soft voice called to him. 
He turned, and lo! between him and the western window stood six female 
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figures, all dréssed in beautiful dresses, but of another age, and of many 
colours, yet transparent ; and their faces fair, but white as snow: and the 
ladies curtsied to him, with a certain respectful majesty beyond descrip- 
tion: and, somehow, by their faces, and their way of curtseying to him, 
he knew they were women of his own race, and themselves aware of the 
relationship. 

Then several more such figures came rustling softly through the wall 
from the churchyard, and others rose from the vaults and took their places 
quietly, till there was an avenue of dead beauties; and they stood in an 
ascending line up to the west window. Some stood on the ground, some 
on the air ; that made no difference to them. 

Another moment, and then a figure more lovely than them all shone in 
the window, at the end of that vista of fair white faces. 

It was Grace Carden. She smiled on him and said, “ I am going 
where I can love you. There the world cannot divide us. Follow me ; 
follow; follow!” 

Then she melted away ; then all melted: and he awoke with a loud 
cry that echoed through the edifice, now dark and cold as the grave; and 
a great white owl went whirling, and with his wings made the only air that 
stirred. 

The fire was out, and the place a grave. Yet, cold as it was, the 
dreamer was bathed in perspiration, so clear had been that unearthly 
vision, so ghostly was now that flitting owl. 

Shuddering all over he lighted his fire again, and plied his bellows 
with fury, till the fire glowed brighter than ever ; and even then he prayed 
aloud that he might never see the like again, even in a dream. 

He worked like mad, and his hand trembled as he struck. 

Ere he had thoroughly recovered the shock, a wild ery arose outside. 

He started back, awe-struck. 

What with the time, the place, and that strange vision, the boundaries 
of the natural and the supernatural were a little confused in his mind. 

‘“‘Help, help!” cried a voice ; and now the familiar tone of that voice 
made him utter a loud cry in return. 

He searched for the key, and made his way to the door; but, just as he 
began to insert the key, the voice was at the door outside. 

*‘Oh, save me! A dying girl! Save me!” 

The cry was now a moan, and the next moment an inert mass fell like 
lead against the door in a vain attempt to knock at it. 

The voice was Grace Carden’s, and it was Grace Carden’s body that 
fell so inert and powerless against the church-door, within a yard of Henry 
Little’s hand. 
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Wuen Marvell’s name occurs in any work on English literature or any 
collection of old English poetry, the mention is generally followed by the 
remark that as a poet he has not received full justice. In his lifetime he 
does not appear to have ranked as a poet at all, but that was because he 
himself laid no claim to the rank. The only productions of his in verse 
that appeared in print during his life were three or four commendatory 
pieces prefixed to works of friends after the friendly fashion of the time, 
and some political satires which were necessarily anonymous and un- 
acknowledged. If with posterity he has not held his due place among the 
minor poets of his time, one cause, undoubtedly, is that he already 
occupies, in another character, a higher position in the eyes of the world. 
The “ mind’s eye”’ is so far like that of the body, that it finds a difficulty 
in seeing at once more than one side of any object, and having settled 
itself to one point of view, it is slow to take up any other. It was 
Marvell’s fate to stand out before the eyes of succeeding generations as an 
example of purity and integrity in a corrupt age, and the brightness of his 
virtues has in some degree outshone the lustre of his genius. Had he been 
less brilliant as a patriot, he would have been more conspicuous as a poet. 

It would be unjust, however, to represent Marvell as an altogether 
neglected poet. Up to the present time five editions of his poems have 
appeared, a number which implies a greater posthumous popularity than 
any of his contemporaries obtained,—Milton, Butler, and Dryden excepted. 
The first, dated 1681, three years after his death, is clearly a mere 
bookseller’s speculation, published without the authority or sanction of 
his family or friends, and without the editorial supervision of any one in 
any way qualified by acquaintance with the author or with his works. The 
surreptitious character of the collection is shown by the impudent address 
to the ‘‘ ingenious reader,’’ pretending to come from one ‘‘ Mary Marvell,” 
who certifies that the contents are printed according to the exact copies in 
the handwriting of her ‘late dear husband,”’ found after his death among 
his other papers. Marvell was never married ; and Cooke, the editor of 
the next edition of his works, gives us to understand that his papers were 
sold by the woman in whose house he lodged. The volume is a thin 
folio of 126 pages, which,—at least in every copy we have seen,—are made 
by an ingenious fault in the pagination to appear 140 in number. It is, 
however, fairly printed, and is embellished with a portrait somewhat in the 
manner of Faithorne, though without the finish characteristic of his work. 
Marvell’s violent satires on the court and the court-party are, of course, 
excluded. Eight years afterwards, when the revolution was an accomplished 
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fact, these, which up to that time had circulated only in manuscript, or else 
in clandestine printed tracts, came out with the author’s name attached in 
that curious collection, the Poems on Affairs of State, so necessary to every 
one who wishes to study the history, politics, manners, or scandals of the 
reigns of the two last Stuarts. In 1726 Curll published a very neat 
duodecimo edition in two parts: the first containing very nearly the contents 
of the folio; the second, the political satires, some pieces of Latin and 
Greek verse, and a selection from Marvell’s letters. This was edited, with 
some care, by Thomas Cooke, who claims to have corrected the errors of 
the folio, and to have been careful to exclude some pieces which there, and 
also in the Poems on Affairs of State, have been wrongly attributed to the 
author. He has, however, reproduced everything in the folio except a 
dozen Latin verses on the Louvre, and every one of the pieces ascribed to 
Marvell in the State Poems, two of which are certainly not by his hand. 
The two we refer to are Oceana and Britannia, and Hodge’s Vision from the 
Monument, both of which contain allusions to events that occurred after 
Marvell’s death, especially events in connection with the so-called Popish 
plot, the execution of Coleman, Wakeman’s trial, and the browbeating of 
the witnesses by Scroggs and Jones. The plot was disclosed on the 12th 
of August, 1678, and Marvell died four days afterwards, its first victim in 
the opinion of many at the time ; for the suddenness of his death, and the 
absence of any perceptible cause, were held to be conclusive evidence of 
poison. The suspicion had no foundation in fact, but at such a time it 
was not unnatural. Marvell was a marked man as a foremost champion of 
Protestantism, and an uncompromising enemy of the Popish party which 
had, or was supposed to have, its hopes set upon the Duke of York; and 
no name was more likely than his to hold a high place on a roll of 
obnoxious Protestants to be removed on the earliest opportunity—a docu- 
ment the existence of which was firmly believed in by a large majority. 
The satires in question belong so nearly to Marvell’s time, and, though 
wanting in the wit, pungency, and earnestness which mark all his writings 
of the same sort, bear such a general resemblance to his pieces in style 
and manner, that the error-is, perhaps, somewhat excusable. It deserves 
notice, however, as it is one which has been repeated in every subsequent 
edition. In 1772, Davies, the friend of Johnson and Boswell, published 
an exact reprint of Cooke’s edition, and in 1776 Captain Edward Thompson * 
produced his edition of the works of Marvell in prose and verse in three 
imposing-looking quarto volumes. This is, in some respects, the most 
valuable, in others the most worthless of all. Captain Thompson’s only 
qualification for the task he undertook was an enthusiastic admiration for 
the personal character of his author. His zeal was abundant, it would be 
more correct to say superabundant; but in judgment, literary taste, and a 
comprehension of the duties of an editor he was entirely deficient. He had 
the assistance of a collection of documents previously made with a view to 





* The Cornhill Magazine for May, 1868, contains an account of the MS. Journal 
of this gentleman. 
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a complete edition of Marvell’s works, among which was a manuscript book 
partly in Marvell’s handwriting, containing, with other pieces, the well- 
known version of the 19th Psalm,— 

The spacious firmament on high ; 
that of the 114th Psalm— 

When Israel freed from Pharaoh’s hand ; 
the hymn beginning with 

When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys ; 
and. also the ballad of William and Margaret. It is not made to 
appear that these pieces were in Marvell’s writing, but the discovery 
of them in a book which was once in Marvell’s possession and contained 
pieces in his writing, was, to Captain Thompson’s mind, full and sufli- 
cient proof that they were his productions. As the claim thus set up 
has been recently re-asserted, at least as regards the first-mentioned piece, 
by an authority so well qualified to give an opinion on literary questions 
as the Athenzum,* it is necessary to state the case somewhat at length. 
We need scarcely remind the reader that the three first pieces of poetry 
appeared originally in the Spectator, and that the second of them was, a 
few years later, acknowledged and published as his own by Dr. Watts. 
Now it is incredible that a man of Dr. Watts’s character, a man too 
so scrupulous in acknowledging the most trifling obligations to other 
writers, could have purloined an entire poem in so barefaced a manner. 
The other two have been always attributed to Addison. They belong to 
a series of ‘pieces of divine poetry,” to use the Spectator’s favourite 
description, which appeared from time to time in the Saturday numbers 
written by Addison. We have the Spectator’s word for it that they are all 
by the same author. ‘I shall never,’ he says in No. 461, “ publish 
verse on that day (Saturday) but what was written by the same hand.” + 
Therefore, if we are to believe both Captain Thompson and the Spectator, 
not only these two but also the version of the 23rd Psalm, in No. 441 :— 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And Jead me with a Shepherd’s care ; 

and the verses in Nos. 489 and 513, beginning with 


How are thy servants blest, O Lord! 


and-— 
When rising from the bed of death— 


are all the productions of Marvell. This is an attempt to prove too much. It 
in effect charges Addison, or the Spectator, with appropriating, not a fugitive 





* Atheneum, May 29, 1869. 

¢ The Atheneum says that Tickell was the author of the paper, and accuses him 
of disingenuousness in seeking to claim the verses printed with it. Tickell had 
nothing to do with it. Steele was the author of the paper No. 461, but the letter 
inserted is obviously the production of the sender of the lines, that is to say- 
Dr. Watts. 
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piece, but a collection of pieces by an author of whom something at least 
must have been known to those who had obtained access to his writings. The 
Atheneum considers that the language of Addison in the essays in which 
these pieces are introduced favours the idea that he was not their author. 
We confess to holding an entirely opposite opinion: that the manner in 
which Addison introduces these pieces would be, to call it by the very 
mildest term, disingenuous, if he himself were not the author of them. 
That he was the author, however, we have, apart from probabilities 
and internal evidence, the statement of Pope. ‘‘ He had,” says Pope, 
as reported in Spence’s Anecdotes, “a design of translating all the Psalms 
for the use of churches. Five or six of them that he did translate 
were published in the Spectators.” Two only of the five can be strictly 
called translations; but it is, of course, to these five pieces that Pope 
alludes. As regards the ballad of William and Margaret the case is 
simpler. It made its first appearance in print in 1724, in Aaron Hill’s 
Plain Dealer, and also in the collection called The Hive, and was 


_ afterwards owned and printed by Mallet among his poems, with some 


slight alterations, and the explanation that it had been suggested to him 
by the fragment of the old ballad quoted in Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle. Plagiarism has, as Dr. Johnson says, “ been boldly 
charged but never proved”’ against Mallet in this matter; but, whoever 
the writer may have been, to any one conversant with old poetry it will be 
plain that he was a writer of the eighteenth and not of the seventeenth 
century. The same may be said of another ballad in The Hive 
collection, The Despairing Shepherd, which is also claimed for Marvell 
by Captain Thompson ; and indeed, notwithstanding the opinion of the 
Atheneum, we think the poems printed in the Spectator bear unmistakably 
the stamp of the same age. It is necessary to go into these particulars 
because the claims set up for Marvell must stand or fall together. In vulgar 
parlance they “row in the same boat,” and if one sinks all sink. Against 
those claims there is the improbability of three men, Addison, Watts, and 
Mallet, all lighting upon the same mine of unpublished manuscript, and 
each pilfering and publishing as his own what suited him best. As we 
said before, Captain Thompson effectually disproves his case by attempting 
to prove too much. There is also the improbability of all of these pieces 
escaping the notice of a reasonably painstaking editor like Cooke, who was, 
besides, in communication with and assisted by members and friends of 
Marvell’s family. All these poems had been already many times printed 
and published at the time when Cooke’s edition appeared, and it is, to say 
the least, extremely unlikely that persons interested in Marvell’s name, and 
in possession of evidence to prove his title to them, should have allowed 
them to pass unchallenged. From the account, too, which Captain 
Thompson gives of the manuscript book in which he found these pieces, it 
would seem that its existence and contents could scarcely have been 
unknown to Cooke. Captain Thompson had it from Mr. Raikes, who had 
it from Mr. Nettleton, who was the son of Marvell’s niece, and Marvell’s 
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two nieces are specially thanked by Cooke for having furnished him with 
manuscripts and materials for his memoir and edition. Against all this 
we have nothing but the personal conviction of an uncritical sea-captain. 
There is nothing to show that the book was anything more than a kind 
of poetical album, originally, it is possible, the property of Marvell, but into 
which successive possessors copied such pieces as struck their taste or fancy. 

To Captain Thompson, however, we owe the addition of three pieces 
undoubtedly Marvell's, which were probably considered too eulogistic of 
C¥omwell and the Commonwealth to be inserted in the edition of 1681: 
the poem on Cromwell’s Government—the genuineness of which is 
vouched for by Marvell’s old enemy, Bishop Parker, —that on the 
Death of His late Highness the Protector, and the Horatian Ode upon 
Cromwell’s Return from Ireland, in which occur those noble lines on 
the death of Charles I. so often quoted. Upon these, and the collection 
of Marvell’s prose tracts and letters, the merits of this edition rest, for the 
editor took no pains to correct the errors or supply the deficiencies of his 
predecessors, and merely flung together, without any attempt at order, 
method, or examination, all the materials he could lay his hands upon. 

The last edition we have to mention is one published in Boston (U.S.) 
in 1857, a very elegant reprint of that of Cooke, supplemented by the 
additional poems given by Captain Thompson. 

It will be seen, from this statement of the case, that Marvell has not 
been treated with that utter neglect which the expressions made use of 
by some of his admirers would seem to imply. None of his contemporaries 
except those we have named,—neither Cowley nor Waller nor Denham, 
so famous in their own day, and still so conspicuous on the roll of 
English poets,—have in modern times received so much attention from 
editors or publishers. They, however, in a manner discounted their fame. 
They secured great popularity while they lived, and left extant a sufficient 
number of editions of their works to supply the demands of posterity for 
a considerable period. Still, though not overlooked, Marvell cannot be 
said to have been generally recognized as one of the poets until the 
present century. That Dr. Johnson should have not thought him worthy 
of a place beside men whose lives and works are so ardently desired as 
those of Stepney, King, Duke, Yalden, Sprat, and Smith, is not indeed 
surprising. Marvell's earlier poetry is not of a kind at all likely to find 
favour in the eyes of a critic of Johnson’s mould, and in manner as well 
as in matter, his political pieces are not well calculated to conciliate 
a Jacobite, high churchman, and strict moralist. He who could not 
forgive Milton could scarcely be expected to acknowledge Marvell. But 
it is not a little strange that his poetry should have been so generally 
excluded from the various collections and miscellanies of the last century, 
and his name so seldom mentioned by any of its writers. When Churchill 
alludes to him, it is of his ‘‘ spotless virtue’”’ he speaks; and Mason,— 
as far as we remember, the only one who seems aware of the fact that he 
was a poet,—commends him for deserting poetry for politics. 

VOL, xx.—Nno. 115, 2. 
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Another impediment to Marvell’s fame as a poet is the undeniable 
coarseness of some of his political satires. His works come to us 
weighted with matter in the highest degree offensive to modern taste. 
This, however, was not the fault of the man but of the age he lived in, 
and it is one from which few of the writers of his time are free. For 
a satirist, indeed, it was scarcely possible to avoid it. Disregard of 
decency in conduct was the crying evil of the time ; and in such cases the 
homeopathic principle of similia similibus curantur has always been the 
one that has been acted upon. Party warfare, too, in those days waw a 
rough struggle untempered by the courtesies and amenities which have been 
by degrees introduced into the strategy of modern politics. It was rather 
a mélée fought out with any weapons that came to hand, than an organized 
and systematic contest waged at long range with arms of precision, 
and between large bodies of combatants. The periodical press was 
then barely in its infancy, and for attack and defence men had to trust 
rather to individual efforts than to the co-operation of numbers. For 
Marvell, besides, there is an excuse which cannot be pleaded for most 
of the other satirists of his day. His satires were intended for use 
simply, not for show. Dryden, like a skilled artificer, prided himself on 
the artistic finish of the weapon he forged ; but Marvell plucked a cudgel 
from the nearest hedgerow, careless if it became fuel after it had served 
his purpose. It was meant to hurt, and it hurt all the more for those 
rough knots and excrescences so unsightly in our eyes. 

But the poems on which Marvell’s reputation as a poet must rest 
belong, with scarcely an exception, to a different period, and have really 
as little connection with the satires written in the service of his side as 
if they had been written by a different hand. A slight sketch of his life 
will suffice to show under what circumstances and influences it was that 
he wrote ; and it is the more necessary as there are sundry errors in the 
accounts given by his biographers. In the first place, they commence with 
a mistake—not of great importance it is true—in assigning to the town of 
Hull the honour of having been his birthplace. His father, the Rev. 
Andrew Marvell, was, indeed, Lecturer at Trinity Church, Hull, and Master 
of the Grammar School there from 1624 to the time of his death; but for 
ten years previously he had been Rector of Winestead in Holderness, and 
there, November the 15th, 1620, Andrew Marvell, junior, was born. Doubts 
have been cast by Parker and others on the Rev. Andrew Marvell’s con- 
formity. Parker, in his History of his own Time, goes so far as to call him 
‘‘a Presbyterian teacher.” But for this there is no foundation. In the 
words of his son, he was ‘“‘a Conformist to the established rites of the 
Church of England; though, I confess, none of the most over-running or 
eager in them;” and Fuller, a man not likely to go out of his way to 
praise a Nonconformist, commends him as “‘ a most excellent preacher, who, 
like a good husband, never broached what he had new brewed, but preached 
what he had pre-studied some competent time before.” In the beginning 
of his sixteenth year Marvell went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, with 
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an exhibition from Hull. Of his undergraduate career there is no record, 
except as regards an escapade in his first year, when, falling into the hands 
of some proselytizing Jesuits, he was persuaded to abscond and hide 
himself in London. He was soon discovered by his father and brought 
back ; but, short as his experience was, it was probably not without influence 
on his future life. In 1638 he graduated, and, according to his biographer 
Cooke, ‘‘ was admitted scholar of the House, that is of the Foundation, at 
Trinity College.”” In January, 1640-1, he lost his father. ‘It happened 
that’’—to give the story in Fuller’s words—“ crossing the Humber in a 
Barrow boat, the same was sand-warped and he drowned therein (with 
Mrs. Skinner, daughter to Sir E. Coke, a very religious gentlewoman), by 
the carelessness, not to say drunkenness of the boatmen, to the great grief 
of all good men.’’ Another more circumstantial account states that 
finding Mrs. Skinner—who had come to Hull the day before to attend the 
christening of his child—determined, notwithstanding the roughness of the 
water, to cross over, he felt himself bound by honour and duty to share the 
danger with her ; and, feeling a presentiment of the issue, gave his gold- 
headed cane to a bystander with a request that it should be sent to his 
son, and then pushed off crying ‘‘ Ho for Heaven!” Marvell’s residence 
at Cambridge appears to have terminated the same year from an-entry in 
the Conclusion Book in September, according to which he and three or 
four others are called upon to show cause why they should not be “ out of 
their places,”’ some of them being charged with neglect of their days and 
acts, others lying under the imputation of matrimony. On his part no 
cause was shown, and we must presume that, having attained his majority, 
succeeded to the property left him by his father, and finding himself his 
own master, he felt a craving for that other ‘‘ part of education” which, 
according to Bacon, lies in foreign travel; for at the close of 1641, or the 
beginning of 1642, he left England, and remained abroad four years, travel- 
ling in Holland, France, Spain, and Italy. All the notices of his life agree in 
stating that it was during this period he made the acquaintance of Milton ; 
and the more imaginative of his biographers say that Milton and he were 
in the habit of openly denouncing the superstitions of the Romish Church 
even under the shadow of the Vatican. Unfortunately for the accuracy 
of this picture, Milton had returned from the Continent about a year and 
a half before Marvell could have set out. Besides which, we can fix the 
date of Marvell’s visit to Rome. It was there he encountered Richard 
Flecknoe the poet, or poetaster as Leigh Hunt calls him, and Flecknoe’s 
Relation of Ten Years’ Travels shows that it was not until 1645 that he 
was in Rome; at which time Milton was married, though not exactly 
settled, for he was then employed on his Tetrachordon and Doctrine of 
Divorce. Another story, if possible more inconsistent with possibility, 
is that of his having served as Secretary to the Embassy at Constantinople. 
For two or three years after his return from abroad we have no trace of 
him ; but in 1649 we find him among the friends writing commmendatory 
verses to Lovelace’s Lucasta, and also to Brome’s Lachryme Musarum. 
2—2 
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He subsequently lived in Lord Fairfax’s family as tutor to Mary Fairfax, 
afterwards Duchess of Buckingham, and one of the few ladies of the Court 
of Charles II. whose names have come down to us unstained by scandal. 
Fairfax resigned his command, and retired into private life on his estates 
in Yorkshire in the autumn of 1650, and it was probably then that he 
secured Marvell’s services. This engagement lasted till 1653, as we learn 
from the very interesting letter of Milton’s, dated Feb. 21, 1652-8, which 
was discovered in the State Paper Office in 1823. Itis an application from 
Milton to Bradshaw for the appointment of Marvell as his assistant or col- 
league in the secretaryship he had undertaken in 1649 ; and from its tone 
it would appear that the acquaintance between them was then of very recent 
date, and that, in all probability, the medium of introduction was Lord 
Fairfax. He speaks of ‘‘ Mr. Marvile’’ as a man whom, both by report and 
the converse he has had with him, he considers of singular desert for the 
State to make use of, being a good scholar, well acquainted with foreign 
languages, ‘‘ and no doubt of an approved conversation, for he comes now 
lately out of the house of Lord Fairfax.’’ Milton’s eyesight was then 
rapidly failing him, and he felt his deficiency most in attendance at con- 
ferences with ambassadors, for which duty, he says, it would be hard 
for the Council to find a man so fit every way as this gentleman, whom he, 
therefore, recommends, “laying aside those jealousies, and that emulation 
which mine own condition might suggest to me, by bringing in such a 
coadjutor.”’ 

This application failed in its principal object, but it appears to 
have been the means of introducing Marvell to the notice of Cromwell : 
for shortly after we find him appointed tutor to Cromwell’s nephew, 
Mr. Dutton, with whom he lodged in the house of John Oxenbridge, 
one of the exiles to the Bermudas in the reign of Charles I., who furnished 
the theme of Marvell’s best known poem. In 1657, however, Philip 
Meadows, who had acted as assistant Latin secretary with Milton, having 
been sent on a mission to Denmark, Marvell was appointed to the vacant 
place. Of the nature of his duties we get some idea from the curious 
collection of the Latin letters of the Commonwealth published in 1676, 
and certainly they had a wide range: from remonstrances about the 
treatment of the Protestants in Piedmont to demands for redress in 
the matter of the ship “cui nomen The Water Dog, magister Garbrand 
Peters,” or on behalf of the owners of the ‘“ navis Lodoviculi, sive anglicé 
The Little Lewis.”” His first appearance in Parliament is generally stated 
to have been at the Restoration ; but the Parliamentary history shows 
that he was returned for Hull more than a year earlier, and sat in Richard 
Cromwell’s Parliament, which met Jan. 27, 1658-9. He was returned a 
second time for the short Parliament which met April 25, 1660; and again 
in 1661 for the very long one which, in time, earned the distinctive title 
of the Pensionary Parliament, and which outlasted his life. His letter to 
the Mayor of Hull on this occasion affords an illustration of the Arcadian 
simplicity with which elections were managed in those days : ‘‘I perceive,”’ 
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he says, ‘‘ you have again, as if it were a thing of course, made choice of 
me, now the third time, to serve you in Parliament,”’—suggesting an im- 
munity from canvassing and speech-making on one side, and popular excite- 
ment on the other, which it is not easy to realize in more prosaic, times. 
At this election he lost his former colleague, John Ramsden, whose 
seat was filled by Colonel Giiby, a change in the representation apparently 
not altogether agreeable to Marvell. From this time to his death, the 
story of his life is almost the story of the struggle of the minority against 
the corruption of the court-party, the misapplication of the public money, 
the neglect of the defences of the country, the subservience to France, 
and the other scandals of that richly scandalous period. There are, it is 
true, one or two breaks of short duration. For a part of 1662-3 he 
appears to have been in Germany, and to have incurred some risk of 
losing his seat. He seems even then to have rendered himself obnoxious 
to the court-party, for Lord Bellasis, the Deputy-Governor of Hull, 
seized upon the opportunity to call upon the town to elect a new member. 
Marvell’s constituents, however, were not minded to part with him so 
easily, and gave him a timely warning that recalled him. Shortly after- 
wards, in July, 1663, he again went abroad ; but this time in an official 
capacity, ‘‘ with the order of his Majesty, and by leave given from the 
House,’’ as secretary to the embassy with Lord Carlisle, then appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark. He was 
at his post again when Parliament met at Oxford in 1665, the Plague 
year, and resumed his correspondence with his constituents. At the 
Restoration, a resolution was passed forbidding any publication of the 
proceedings of the House without special leave. The represented were, 
therefore, left wholly in the dark as to these matters, unless they happened 
to have a conscientious representative like Marvell, who, besides his duties 
as a legislator, was willing to undertake also those of a reporter. It is said 
that, during the session, he rarely missed a post, in which case the mass of 
his letters in the possession of the corporation of Hull probably form a 
collection as valuable, from an historical and political point of view, as any 
in the kingdom, and scarcely inferior in general interest to the Pepys and 
Evelyn diaries. It was apparently no trifling addition to the labours of a 
seat. On one occasion he says, ‘‘ The business of the House hath been 
of late so earnest, daily, and so long, that I have not had the time, and 
scarce the vigour, left me by night to write to you; and to-day, because 
I would not omit any longer, I lose my dinner to make sure of this 
letter ;’’ and on another, apologizing for a hurriedly-written letter, 
‘‘ Really I have, by ill-chance, neither eat nor drank from yesterday at 
noon till six o’clock to-night, when the House rose.’’ But, during this 
time, his pen was equally active in another direction. In rapid succes- 
sion he threw off vigorous trenchant attacks, in verse and in prose, on the 
abuses against which he and those who acted with him were contending. 
Proofs are not wanting that these were widely read and deeply felt. 
Even Mr. Samuel Pepys, Government official as he was, was forced to 
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own their truth. Speaking of one of the earliest of them, he says, in his 
diary for Sept. 16, 1667, ‘‘Here I met with ‘a fourth Advice to the 
Painter upon the coming in of the Dutch to the River and end of the 
war,’ that made my heart ake to read, it being too sharp, and so true.’’ 
This was Marvell's merciless dissection of the blunders and intrigues which 
led up to the fall of Clarendon. The greatest effect he produced, however, 
was in his encounter with Samuel Parker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford. 
Parker, seeing in which direction the current was setting, came forward in 
1670 as the advocate of intolerance in his “‘ Discourse of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
wherein the authority of the civil magistrate over the consciences of subjects 
in matters of external religion is asserted.’ This drew a reply from John 
Owen, to which Parker rejoined with a continuation of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and followed up the subject in a long-winded attack upon Owen 
and the Nonconformists, which appeared as a preface to a reprint of 
Bramhall’s “ Vindication of himself and the Episcopal Clergy.” The last 
appeared in 1672, just at the time when all the town was laughing over 
the Duke of Buckingham’s brilliant farce The Rehearsal. Marvell, as he 
himself expressly declares, was not in the Nonconformist ranks, but he 
was moved to write—to use his own words—‘* what I think befits all men 
in humanity, christianity, and prudence towards dissenters.’ Parker’s 
pompousness, self-conceit, prolixity, and incoherence, suggested a certain 
affinity to Buckingham’s caricature of Dryden under the name of ‘‘ Bayes :” 
so Marvell at once invested Parker with the character, and came out with 
his Rehearsal Transpros’d, the second word being borrowed from a chance 
remark of Johnson to Bayes in the farce. The effect produced was that 
of stirring a wasp’s nest. A swarm of books, booklets, and pamphlets 
buzzed out of the press in reply : Rosemary and Bayes ; S’too him, Bayes ; 
Gregory Father Greybeard ; The Transproser Rehearsed, and others ; and at 
length Parker’s own reply, the Reproof to the Rehearsal Transpros’d. In 
style these are very much alike, and all make an attempt at answering 
Marvell in his own manner. This was an irresistible temptation ; but what 
seems to have stimulated him most was that some of the writers, including 
Parker himself, endeavoured to drag Milton’s name into the controversy, 
and by innuendo to fix him with a share in the authorship of Marvell's 
tract. This, as Milton was then living secluded, and carefully keeping 
aloof from politics and polemics, could not but be distasteful, and might 
have been even dangerous to him as one who was to some extent a suspect. 
Marvell, therefore, as soon as his antagonists had had their say, produced 
his second part of the Rehearsal. The first was anonymous, and described 
on the title-page as ‘‘ Printed for the assigns of John Calvin and Theodore 
Beza, at the sign of the King’s Indulgence, on the south side of the Lake 
Leman,’’—an allusion to an absurd passage of Parker’s, in which, in his 
own incoherent way, he talks of ‘‘a bramble that sprang up on the south 
side of the Lake Lemane, and partly by the industry of its agents abroad, 
and partly by its own indefatigable pains, quite overran the whole Refor- 
mation.’’ To this second part Marvell put his name, as well as that of the 
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publisher, and adopted for motto the words of a letter left for him at a 
friend’s house, “ If thou darest to print or publish any lie or libel against 
Doctor Parker, by the Eternal God I will cut thy throat.” In wit, 
drollery, and sarcasm, the second part is quite equal to the first. It does 
not, it is true, contain any one passage comparable to that inimitable 
page in the first part on the mischiefs of printing, a piece of grave irony 
that Swift might have been proud to have written. All through these 
volumes, indeed, we are constantly reminded of Swift, with whom, as we 
know, Marvell’s Rehearsal was a favourite book; and also not a little of 
Sydney Smith, whose peculiar style of ridicule more closely resembles 
Marvell’s than that of any other English humourist, But Marvell, in his 
prose, as well-as in his verse, had a way of raising himself suddenly above 
the tone of banter and sarcasm he usually adopted, and passing into 
higher regions ; and of this we have many examples in the second part, 
especially in those passages where, becoming eloquent with indignation, 
he reproaches Parker with the meanness and treachery of his conduct 
towards Milton. 

Never had a hastily written controversial pamphlet a more brilliant or 
triumphant success. ‘‘ From the king down to the tradesman,” Burnet tells 
us, “‘the books were read with great pleasure,” and they had the effect of 
humbling, not only Parker, but the whole party; ‘‘ for the author had all 
the men of wit on his side.’’ Anthony Wood says that even Parker’s own 
side admitted the defeat, and that ‘‘ ever after it took down his high spirit, 
insomuch that he judged it prudent to lay down the eudgels.” Indeed, we 
have now before us a proof of the popularity of Marvell’s Rehearsal, in 
the shape of a copy of the first part as well thumbed from beginning to 
end as ever was Robinson Crusoe or Pilgrim’s Progress. In Marvell’s 
lifetime, neither ‘‘ Bayes’ nor any of the ‘‘scaramuccios,” or “ ecclesi- 
astical droles,” ventured to renew the attack ; but soon after his death 
Parker took a characteristic revenge in his History of his own Time, written 
about 1680, which he made the vehicle for his accumulated spite and 
venom. He there describes Marvell as living in all manner of wickedness 
from his youth; abandoned by his father, and expelled the university ; a 
vagabond, ragged, hungry poetaster, beaten in every tavern, and daily 
receiving the rewards of his ‘‘ sawciness’’ in kicks and blows; a satirist, 
not so much through quickness of wit as ‘‘sowerness of temper” and 
ill-nature, qualities which endeared him to Milton; and so on. The 
whole sketch is a curiosity of literature ; for poor Parker, in the blind- 
ness of his fury, does not perceive that every stroke of his pen is only an 
advertisement of the abiding soreness of the old weals. Among other 
statements, he represents Marvell to have been a member of the famous 
‘¢ Green Ribbon Club,” * mentioned in Peveril of the Peak, which used to 

* One of the songs of the day hints as much :— 

‘From changing old friends for rascally new ones ; 
From taking of Wildman and Marvell for true ones ; 


From wearing green ribbons ’gainst him gave us blue ones ; 
Libera nos Domine.” 
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hold its meetings “‘ at the sign of King Henry VIII. against the Temple ;”’ 
and he is apparently the source of the story so often repeated, that Marvell 
was the last member of the House of Commons who received wages from 
his constituents. In this there is, probably, a trifling inaccuracy. From 
the terms on which Marvell stood with his constituents, it is not unlikely 
that he did receive wages, but it is not likely that he was the only member 
of the House who did so; for it was but the year before his death that a 
bill was brought in to indemnify counties, cities, and boroughs for wages 
due to members, the reason being that several had sued, or threatened to 
sue, their constituencies for arrears. Parker also describes Marvell as 
belonging to the old Roundhead faction in the House, a party with which 
Marvell, judged by the evidence of his own writings, certainly did not act. 
Among the “‘ State Tracts,” privately printed in the reign of Charles IL., 
and collected in 1689, there is a ‘‘ Letter from a Parliament man to his 
Friend,” which, at the time, was attributed to Marvell, and, judging by its 
style and sentiments, with good reason. It describes the House in 1675 
as ‘a pied Parliament,” composed of four parties, ‘Old Cavaliers, Old 
Roundheads, Indigent Courtiers, and True Country Gentlemen :”’ the two 
last pretty nearly matched, the two first comparatively small in numbers, 
but inspired with such a bitter hatred of each other that by dexterous 
management of their animosities, the court-party was able generally to 
secure a majority. The old cavalier, ‘“‘ grown aged, and almost past his 
vice,” was “ damnable godly,” and all for strengthening the Church. The 
Roundhead, on the other hand, cared little what else happened so that the 
Church was kept under. The court-men, therefore, had merely to humour 
these hobbies by judicious support, or promise of support, now on one 
side, now on the other ; to gain over Cavalier or Roundhead, to oppose or be 
absent, whenever the country party was pushing an anti-court motion ; 
‘‘ wherefore,”’ says the writer, ‘‘it were happy we had neither Roundhead 
nor Cavalier in the House.” It was with this country party that Marvell’s 
sympathies clearly lay. This is that section of the House which he 
describes in the Advice to a Painter: 

A gross of English gentry, nobly born, 

Of clear estates, and to no faction sworn, 

Dear lovers of their King, and death to meet 

For country’s cause, that glorious thing and sweet ; 

To speak not forward, but in action brave ; 

In giving generous, but in council grave. 

Some of his bitterest lines were drawn from him by the desertions 
from these ranks, when men like Howard, Lee, Temple, Garroway, and 
Seymour, went over to the enemy, decoyed by Danby and court patronage. 
It was this party he appealed to in prose and verse, and it was this party 
he again and again implored the King to rally round him, discarding 


those who— 
-—to improve themselves by false pretence, 
About the common prince would raise a fence ; 
The kingdom from the crown distinct would see, 
And peel the bark to burn at last the tree. 
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He would have had the King shake off ‘the scratching courtiers,” as 
he calls them, that ‘‘ undermine a realm,’ and lean upon the country 
and its best and truest representatives, those— 
Whom born to virtue and to wealth, 
Nor guilt to flattery binds, nor want to stealth ; 
Whose generous conscience, and whose courage high, 
Does with clear counsels their large souls supply ; 
Who serve the king with their estates and care, 
And, as in love, on Parliaments can stare ; 
Where few the number, choice is there less hard ; 
Give us this court, and rule without a guard: 
Nor is there much of Roundhead sympathy or sentiment in Marvell’s 
works. He certainly admired Cromwell, because when anarchy threatened 
he put down disorder with the strong hand, and because, even though 
his rule— 
did a tyrant’s resemble, 
He made England great, and her enemies tremble. 
But even in his eulogy of Cromwell he could not withhold his sympathy 
from the victim who— 
—nothihg common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 
Nor call’d the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down as upon a bed. 
Some of his later verses are tinged with a sort of despair of the Stuart 
dynasty, as, for instance, in the Dialogue between the Horses :— 
“ Canst thou devise when things will be mended ? ” 
“ When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is ended.” 


Yet even then, with all his bitterness, the prevailing sentiment is that 
expressed in his own noble line— 


*Tis god-like good to save a falling king. 


Even the range of his personal friendships suggests a freedom from 
Roundhead acerbity. If Milton and Fairfax were his friends, he numbered 
among them also Richard Lovelace and Prince Rupert. On one point 
only does Marvell appear to have held extreme opinions. He hated 
Popery with a hatred as intense as that of an Orangeman ; and, indeed, 
his description of it as a form of belief, in the beginning of his tract on 
The Growth of Popery, has all the ring of an Orange document. But 
this was a matter upon which it was impossible for a man in his time, 
especially during the last half-dozen years of his life, to preserve, not to 
say neutrality, but even moderation of opinion. His verse was used 
against the intrigues of the court-party and the scandals of the court, 
for which reason his satires form a sort of pendant to the De Grammont 
Memoirs. In De Grammont we have the court gossip as the ladies 
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whispered it behind their fans, and the courtiers chuckled over it in 
the recesses of the windows; in Marvell, as men treated it in the 
coffee-house or over their wine at the tavern. But in the more 
serious work of doing battle with the leaders of the Popish party he 
employed prose. Following up the success of the Rehearsal, he wrote, 
in 1676, Mr. Smirke, or the Divine in Mode, a tract in much the 
same style, in reply to a pamphlet by Turner, Master of St. John’s, 
Cambridge ; and in the winter of the next year, the larger and more 
important work above mentioned, the Account of the Growth of Popery 
and Arbitrary Government. According to the title-page of the original 
edition it was “‘ printed at Amsterdam ;” but this was probably a blind 
to mislead those against whom it was aimed. It made the party wince 
apparently, for soon rewards were offered in the Gazette, 50/. for the 
discovery of the printer, and 100/. for the name of ‘“ the hander to the 
press;’’ and in several pamphlets Marvell was pointed at as the author, 
to quote the words of one of his own letters, ‘‘ as near as it was proper 
to go, the man being a member of Parliament.’ No action, however, 
was taken ; and probably the Government was not over-anxious to force him 
into a defence of allegations the truth of which could be so easily proved ; 
but the circumstance, joined with the suddenness of his death, just as the 
Popish-plot panic was beginning to spread, tended to confirm the belief 
that he had been made away with by agents of the party to which he had 
rendered himself so obnoxious. He died on the 12th of August, 1678, 
and was buried at St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, in the same ground which 
contains the remains of the dramatists Chapman and Shirley, and of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Richard Penderell of Boscobel. No stone marks 
his grave ; for, though the corporation of Hull proposed, after the Revolu- 
tion, to raise a monument, the then rector, a staunch Tory, refused to allow 
the walls of his Church to be desecrated by the name of a friend of 
Cromwell and Milton; and the services of Andrew Marvell to the town 
he so long and faithfully represented remained unrecorded until the present 
year, when at length they have obtained a worthy recognition in the fine 
statue in the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

Marvell’s life, therefore, divides itself into two very distinct portions, 
the Restoration being the point at which the division occurs. The 
Restoration, in effect, imposed upon him a task, to the conscientious fulfil- 
ment of which he devoted all his energies and all his faculties, the poetic 
faculty included. From that time forth his pen seems to have been 
employed only in the service of the country, and in the cause to which he 
felt himself bound ; except on the one occasion when his friendship for 
Milton turned it aside from politics. It was Marvell’s turn now, and he 
was able to show his sense of Milton’s former kindness in many ways. 
The only instance in which he ever appears, according to the Parliamen- 
tary History, to have addressed the House, was when, in 1660, he com- 
plained that fees to the amount of 150/. had been extorted from Milton 
on the suspension of his prosecution and release from custody: to which 
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Finch replied that Milton, having been Cromwell’s secretary, deserved 
hanging, a gentle hint to Marvell, who had been Cromwell’s secretary like- 
wise. How he came forward to screen Milton from the possible effects of 
Parker’s malevolence has been already mentioned. The last time his name 
is found in connection with Milton’s is when it appears in the second 
edition of Paradise Lost, appended to the well-known lines— 
When I beheld the poet, blind yet bold, 
In slender book his vast design unfold, &c. 

The verses are not, indeed, among the best specimens of Marvell’s poetry. 
These friendly, commendatory pieces have seldom any greater merit than 
that of serving to link together the names of the past in a chain of 
sympathy stretching from age to age and across the barriers of party and 
politics. Thus, through Marvell we have Milton connected with his 
brother-poet ‘Richard Lovelace, a Royalist of Royalists; and Marvell, 
again, through Milton with Wotton, and so with Donne, Ben Jonson, and 
Shakspeare. There is, however, dignity as well as vigour in Marvell’s lines, 
and they are worth notice as pointing out the first difficulty that Milton’s 
poem had to contend with, the popular prejudice in favour of rhyme, to 
ridicule which in the person of its staunchest advocate Dryden, ‘ the town 
Bayes” as Marvell calls him, was one of the objects of the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal. With the exception of these lines there is scarcely 
one of Marvell’s poems, as distinguished from his political satires, which 
does not bear internal evidence of having been written before the Restora- 
tion. Asa poet he is generally classed among the poets of Charles the 
Second’s reign ; but in reality he belongs to an earlier age, and has nothing 
whatever in common with Waller, Sedley, Dorset, or Rochester. He is, 
in fact, no more one of the Restoration poets than Milton. His true place 
is with the men of the preceding period,—with Herrick, Habingdon, 
Suckling, Lovelace, and Wither, to each of whom occasional resemblances 
may be traced in his poetry. But the poet that influenced him most, 
probably, was Donne. When Marvell was a student at Cambridge the 
influence of Donne’s poetry was at its height, and it acted in the same 
way as the influence of Spenser in the preceding generation, of Cowley 
some thirty years later, and of Byron and Tennyson in modern times. 
Donne was the accepted poet with the young men, the orchestra-leader 
from whom they took their time and tone, and whose style, consciously 
or unconsciously, they assimilated. Marvell’s earliest poem is an illustra- 
tion of this. His satire on Flecknoe, an English Priest at Rome, might 
easily pass for one of Donne’s, so thoroughly has he caught not only the 
manner and rugged vigorous versification of Donne’s satires, but also his 
very turns of thought, and the passion for elaborate conceits, recondite 
analogies, and out-of-the-way similitudes with which his poetry is so 
strongly imbued. 

Féw of the poets of the time of Charles I. and the Commonwealth 
escaped the infection of this, the metaphysical school of poetry, as Dryden 
somewhat awkwardly called it, which Donne is generally accused of having 
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founded. In truth, neither he in England, nor Marini in Italy, no? 
Gongora in Spain, can be properly said to have founded a school. They 
were simply the most prominent masters of a certain style or method of 
writing, which came into fashion from causes independent of the example 
or teaching of any man, and affected prose as well as poetry. Its essen- 
tial characteristic may be described as wit run to seed, or rather, perhaps, 
an unnatural growth of wit produced by the very richness and high 
cultivation of the literature of the period ; for in each case the pheno- 
menon made its appearance in, or immediately after, a period eminently 
rich in literature, that of Shakspeare, of Tasso, or of Cervantes and Lope 
de Vega. Metaphysical poets, Marinisti, or Conceptistas, all wrote under 
the same inspiration—a desire of being distinguished for wit and fancy at 
a time when wit and fancy were especially held in honour; a nervous 
dread of being thought trite, unoriginal, and commonplace, if they should 
be found treading in the footsteps of others; and a sort of suspicion that 
the legitimate fields of imagination were already worked out, and that now 
nothing was left to the poet but to fall back upon ingenuity. Traces of 
the prevailing fashion are to be met with frequently in Marvell’s poems ; 
and that they are not more abundant is probably owing to the fact that 
he wrote simply to please himself, ‘‘ for his own hand,” and not with any 
ambition of one day claiming a place among the poets. But in this 
respect there is a difference between his earlier and later verses. For 
instance, his ‘‘ Nymph complaining for the Death of her Fawn,” written, 
it would seem, before the close of the civil war, graceful, simple, and tender 
as the lines are, is not free from those tours de force of fancy which disfigure 
so much of the poetry of that day. Even the lowest, the mere verbal 
form of this forced wit, breaks out, e.g. :— 

But Sylvio soon had me beguiled, 

This waxéd tame ; while he grew wild, 

And, quite regardless of my smart, 

Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 
On the other hand, the poem on the Bermudas, produced, we may 
fairly presume, several years later, when Marvell was in daily communi- 
cation with John Oxenbridge,—one of those very exiles to the Bermudas 
whose feelings the poem is supposed to express,—is as direct, natural, and 
unaffected as a poem of Wordsworth’s could be. Both of these pieces 
have been of late frequently printed in collections of old poetry and works 
on English literature, especially the last, which a critic whose taste and 
judgment no one will dispute,* has called “‘a gem of melody, picturesque- 
ness, and sentiment, nearly without a flaw.” They are therefore, 
probably, too familiar already to the majority of our readers to justify 
quotation here, however tempting they may be as specimens of Marvell at 
his best ; and we shall take, instead, a few illustrations from less-known 
poems. In the verses addressed To his Coy Mistress, the extravagant 
fancy, that in the graver sort of poetry is a blemish, becomes an ornament, 





* The late Professor Craik, 
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employed as it is to push a kind of argumentum ad absurdum to the 
farthest possible limits, and its effect is heightened by the exquisite assump- 
tion of gravity in the opening lines,— 


Had we but world enough and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Should’st rubies find: I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood : 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow. 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze : 
Two hundred to adore each breast ; 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An age at least to every part,— 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state : 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 


But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near : 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


The conclusion, therefore, is to the same effect as Herrick’s advice, 
‘‘ Then be not coy, but use your time.” 
Now, therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 
Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


The little poem of which we have here quoted the greater part is 
characteristic of Marvell in many ways, but more especially of that 
peculiarity of his which has been before alluded to, his trick—if anything 
so obviously natural and spontaneous can be called a trick—of passing 
suddenly from a light, bantering, trivial tone, to one of deep feeling, and 
even, as in the instance just quoted, of solemnity. Nothing in Suckling, 
or Carew, or any other of the poets to whom love-making in verse was a 
pastime, is more gay, folatre, careless, and at the same time, profoundly 
obsequious, than the first part; but lightly and playfully as the subject is 
treated, it suggests thoughts that lead to a graver and more impassioned 
strain. A few pages further on we find a poem which is in truth only a 
conceit expanded into a poem, but which in its very flimsiness shows a rare 
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lightness of hand, and neatness of execution. It is a sort of miniature 
idyll cast in the amcebean form, and entitled Ametas and Thestylis 
making Hay-ropes. 
Ametas.—Think’st thou that this love can stand, 
Whilst thou still dost say me nay ? 


Love unpaid does soon disband : 
Love binds love, as hay binds hay. 


Thestylis.—Thinks’t thou that this rope would twine, 
If we both should turn one way ? 
Where both parties so combine, 
Neither love will twist nor hay. 


Ametas.—Thus you vain excuses find, 
Which yourself and us delay ; 
And love ties a woman’s mind 
Looser than with ropes of hay. 


Thestylis.—What you cannot constant hope 
Must be taken as you may. 


Ametas.—Then let’s both lay by our rope, 
And go kiss within the hay. 

Nothing could be more designedly trifling than this, and yet what a 
finished elegance there is about it. It is not the highest art, perhaps, but 
there is a certain antique grace in the workmanship that reminds one, 
somehow, of a cameo or an old engraved gem. Charles Lamb, with his 
own peculiar felicity of expression, has hit off the precise phrase when he 
speaks of ‘‘ a witty delicacy,’’ as the prevailing quality in Marvell’s poetry. 
If he did sin, as it must be confessed he did occasionally, in forcing wit 
beyond its legitimate bounds, he made amends for the offence by the 
graceful turn he gave to a conceit. To take an instance from the 
lines To a Fair Singer : poets have again and again tasked their ingenuity 
to compliment ladies who are fortunate enough to add skill in music to 
their other charms, but we doubt if it has been ever done with greater 
elegance than here : 

I could have fled from one but singly fair ; 
My disentangled soul itself might save, 
Breaking the curléd trammels of her hair ; 
But how should I avoid to be her slave, 
Whose subtle art invisibly can wreathe 
My fetters of the very air I breathe ? 

The taste for subtleties, ingenuities, and prettinesses, which here and 
there breaks out in Marvell’s verse, is, however, his only artificiality. He 
had, what was very rare among his contemporaries, a genuine love and 
reverence for nature. Most of the poets of his day seem to treat nature in 
a somewhat patronizing spirit, as a good sort of institution, deserving of 
support, especially from poets, as being useful for supplying illustrations, 
comparisons, and descriptions available for poetic purposes. They, we 
suspect, regarded it very much as the cook does the shrubbery, from 
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which he gets the holly and laurel leaves to garnish his dishes. Marvell is 
one of the few men of that time who appear to have delighted in nature for 
its own sake, and not merely for its capabilities in the way of furnishing 
ideas. He enjoyed it thoroughly and thankfully, and in the poems written 
during his residence with Lord Fairfax at Nun-Appleton, he shows a keen 
sense of pleasure in natural beauty and scenery, and, what was even rarer 
in those days, close observation and study of nature. The longest, that 
upon Appleton House, for an adequate specimen of which we have not 
sufficient space, is an ample proof of this, and from beginning to end 
‘‘ breathes ’’—to use a phrase of Washington Irving’s—‘ the very soul of 
a rural voluptuary.”’ One of his most graceful little poems, evidently 
belonging to this time, is a protest against the artificial gardening then 
coming into fashion, of which he says: 


*Tis all enforced ; the fountain and the grot, 
While the sweet fields do lie forgot : 
Where willing nature does to all dispense 
A wild and fragrant innocence : 
And fauns and fairies do the meadows till, 
More by their presence than their skill. 
Their statues polished by some ancient hand, 
May to adorn the gardens stand : 
But, howsoe’er the figures do excel, 
The Gods themselves do with us dwell. 


The specimens we have quoted are rather one-sided, exhibiting Marvell’s 
poetry only in its lighter and more elegant phase. In justice to his 
powers, we must give a few lines as an example of his graver and loftier 
verse. The following passage is from the conclusion of his poem Upon 
the Death of his late Highness the Lord Protector :— 


Not much unlike the sacred oak which shoots 

To heaven its branches, and through earth its roots, 
Whose spacious Soughs are hung with trophies round, 
And honour’d wreaths have oft the victor crown’d ; 
When angry Jove darts lightning through the air 
At mortals’ sins, nor his own plant will spare, 

It groans, and bruises all below, that stood 

So many years the shelter of the wood, 

The tree, erewhile foreshorten’d to our view, 

When fall’n shows taller yet than as it grew. 

So shall his praise to after times increase, 

When truth shall be allowed and faction cease, 
And his own shadows with him fall ; the eye 
Detracts from objects than itself more high ; 

But when Death takes them from that envied state, 
Seeing how little, we confess how great. 


There is one more point to be considered in connection with Marvell's 
place among the minor poets of the seventeenth century. To Butler is 
generally given the credit of having turned the extravagance of idea 
peculiar to the so-called metaphysical school of poetry to good purpose, 
by enlisting it in the service of burlesque, as he did in Hudibras. But 
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Marvell has a certain claim to a share of the credit, such as it is. His 
delightful vagary in verse called A Character of Holland was written, 
as the latter portion clearly shows, at the time of the great burst of national 
exultation at the victory obtained by Blake, supported by Dean and 
Monk, over the Dutch under Van Tromp, off Portland, in February, 
1653, and, therefore, probably some time before Hudibras, the first part 
of which did not appear till 1668. But to whichever the merit of priority 
may belong, Marvell certainly struck the same note as Butler, and if not 
with the same success, at least with sufficient success to give him a high 
place among the poets of wit and humour. To take, for example, his 
description of the genesis of Holland :— 

Glad then, as miners who have found the ore, 

They, with mad labour, fished the land to shore ; 

And div’d as desperately for each piece 

Of earth, as if’t had been of ambergris ; 

Collecting anxiously small loads of clay, 

Less than what building swallows bear away ; 

Or than those pills which sordid beetles roll, 

Transfusing into them their dunghill soul. 

How they did rivet, with gigantic piles, 

Thorough the centre their new catched miles ; 

And to the stake a struggling country bound, 

Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 

Building their watery Babel far more high 

To reach the sea, than those to scale the sky. 

Here, as in Butler's happiest passages, we have the ludicrous exaggera- 
tions chasing each other like waves, and each as it rises seeming to overtop 
the absurdity of its predecessor. 

Marvell’s poetry cannot rank with the very highest in our language, 
but it unquestionably has high and varied qualities. It makes little pre- 
tension to depth or sublimity, but it abounds in wit and humour, true 
feeling, melody, and a certain scholarly elegance and delicate fancy. The 
late Mr. Tupling, the most erudite of London bibliopoles, used to add 
to the description of a copy of Marvell’s poems in one of his quaint 
annotated catalogues of old books, ‘‘ Few know how great the poetry here 
is.” Great” is not exactly the word ; but it is at least genuine. 
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Useless Rnowledge. 


en a 


Every clever young man, I believe, passes through a stage of extravagant 
ambition. He keeps his day-dreams to himself if he has either common * 
sense or modesty ; but at moments—and very pleasant moments they are— 
he sees himself enshrined in the memory of a grateful world, revolutionizing 
systems of thought, embodying the aspirations of mankind in undying verse, 
or scattering plenty through a smiling land, and reading his history in a 
nation’s eyes. It is well if, when those dreams dissolve under the pressure 
of real work, they leave him content with the modest share of glory or 
good conscience which falls to the lot of most of us. Whilst they last, the 
youth is frequently troubled, amongst other weaknesses, by a hankering after 
omniscience. No bounded field of knowledge satisfies his buoyant sense of 
unused power; he is ready to plunge into scientific researches, to study 
universal history, to be a profound theologian and metaphysician, to be 
familiar with law and politics, and to soften his severer studies by an 
accurate acquaintance with poetry and the fine arts. It is an act of bitter 
self-denial when he first forces himself to recognize the fact that the human 
intellect is limited, and that the essential condition of utility in this world 
is to restrict oneself to a narrow field of labour. All knowledge is too vast 
a province for any one in these days; we must be content to work in the 
confidence that our energies will be supplemented by those of our fellow- 
labourers, and be satisfied if we have done any real service, however humble, 
towards helping on the improvement of the world. In time it becomes a 
positive source of pleasure to reflect upon the vast fields of thought in 
which we are never called to exert ourselves. I have heard a man of 
great ability express a sense of humiliation on walking through one of the 
Universal Exhibitions; at every step, he said, he met something which 
painfully reminded him of his own ignorance, and brought vividly before 
his mind the narrow limits of his knowledge. I confess that the effect 
upon me is very different. I have walked through acres of textile fabrics, 
miles of ingenious machinery, tens of thousands of square yards of painting, 
vast accumulations of all the countless products of human ingenuity, and 
silently given thanks at every step. Here, I have exclaimed, is yet one 
more branch of knowledge on which I am, and shall always remain, hope- 
lessly, profoundly, and contentedly ignorant. Here, for example, is a 
steam-engine: I have not the faintest notion how it is made, or what 
conditions are necessary for its success. If, by some reversion of the 
ordinary laws of nature, the tide of time would flow back with me, and set 
me down, say in the fifteenth century, I could not convey the slightest 
information to the curious people who would doubtless flock round me. 
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Somehow or other, I would say, if you put water into a boiler and light a 
fire under it, and make a complicated arrangement of wheels and pistons, 
the thing will move and carry you in a couple of hours from London to 
Dover ; but if you want to know how it is done you must wait for two or 
three centuries. It is perhaps wrong to rejoice at not knowing something 
which, as people are always saying in public speeches, ought to be 
familiar to every schoolboy of fourteen; but I pity that imaginary school- 
boy, and rejoice sincerely that so many people are labouring to remove 
from me every necessity of investigating the matter for myself. In the 
ingenious romance of Sandford and Merton, a story is told of a gentleman 
and a carpenter, supposed to be cast away on a savage island; and a moral 
is drawn for the edification of youth from the fact that the carpenter is much 
more valued for his power of making baskets than the gentleman for his 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. The true inference would, of course, be 
that the savages were very stupid to value basket-making more than — 
scholarship ; and it is a main advantage of civilization that it enables some~ \ 
classes to free themselves from mechanical toil. Yet, though we no longer 
share the delusion of the eighteenth century as to the superiority of man 
in a state of nature, we all too often listen to exhortations conceived in much 
the same spirit. What a shame it is, people exclaim, that we go through 
life knowing nothing of the most ordinary processes that are going on 
around us. What a comfort it is, I always reply to myself, that I can get 
on perfectly well without knowing how to plough, or to make my coats, or 
to cook my dinner, far less to make an electric telegraph. ‘ When 
Adam delved and Eve span, where was then the gentleman?” He was 
an impossibility, and that circumstance must have been a decided draw- 
back to the state of society in Paradise. 

So far, my confession may, perhaps, be regarded with indulgence. 
One may take a certain epicurean pleasure in the sight of the vast fields 
of knowledge which one is never destined to tread, and yet feel gratitude 
for those who consent to explore them. I may hug myself on my ignorance, 
and feel no grudge against the knowing part of mankind. Yet I confess 
that I sometimes go a little further than this. There is something de- 
pressing in the monstrous accumulation of facts which is going on all 
round us. There is a loss, as well as a gain, in the results of all this 
amazing industry. We cannot but envy the great men of old days who 
could be at once statesmen, and soldiers, and philosophers, and artists, 
and regret that it is daily becoming more difficult to be anything but an 
infinitesimal wheel in a machinery of boundless complication. All the 
societies for the acquisition of useful knowledge, which spread and flourish 
around us, seem at times to be hostile to a genuine cultivation. We are 
aghast at the enormous quantity of things with which it is possible, and 

| sometimes necessary, to be acquainted. Undoubtedly all such societies— 
not including the Social Science Association—have their uses. We laugh 
at them, and protest against them, and end by admitting that they do 
good service in their way. Yet I have sometimes thought that there will 
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soon be room for another society, which might be called the Society for 
the Suppression of Useless Knowledge—not so much as a direct opponent, 
but as a necessary corrective to the energy of its rivals. The first meeting 
might be held in the Reading-room of the British Museum. Scholars 
- sometimes lament, or affect to lament, the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library, yet I cannot help fancying that they are occasionally laughing in 
their sleeves ; and, that, if it depended upon a word, they would hesitate 
before tumbling out upon the world those masses of manuscripts which 
are, fortunately or otherwise, beyond our reach for ever. Consider the 
countless volumes which encumber the world, and daunt all but the most . 
energetic students, and which owe their existence to the ancient literature 
now in existence; multiply them in proportion of the remnant to the 
mass which once existed, and ask whether, by this time, we should not 
have been forced to do some burning on our own account. The British 
Museum itself always gives me a melancholy sensation. Suppose that 
any one should read industriously for ten hours a day, he might, we will 
suppose, assimilate two or three average volumes in the time—assuming 
that he has previously acquired the sciences requisite for their due under- 
standing. Even so, many single volumes would take months rather than 
days of labour. Let us admit, however, that in a year he has thoroughly 
digested a thousand volumes. In thirty years of uninterrupted labour at 
this rate he would have got through a very small fraction of the huge 
stores of literature which crush the shelves of that enormous collection. 
He would have traversed one region of the great ocean of knowledge, and 
would still see a boundless expanse extending before him. It is enough 
to damp the appetite of the most determined bookworm to think of the 
liberal provision made for his consumption. So far, however, the employ- 
ment is innocent enough ; the most indomitable of literary gluttons feels 
that an ample feast is provided for him, and may, if he pleases, gloat over 
the prospect. He may even bestow upon the world the result of his 
labours, and publish one of those books in which the mere list of authorities 
at the foot of the pages sends a shiver through the reader’s marrow— 
especially if the reader is unaware of the display which may be cheaply 
made by the help of a few skilfully manipulated books of reference. But 
there is a more painful conclusion behind. Let us think, for example, of 
what history is rapidly becoming. Formerly, a man might be content 
if he dashed through a few centuries in as many pleasantly-written octavo 
volumes, remembered a short list of dates of royal accessions and battles, 
and some of the floating anecdotes which have become proverbial. Now 
it takes as long to write history as to live it. Lord Macaulay began 
swimmingly, and took us through some thirty years in a couple of delightful 
volumes ; but, as he continued, his plan expanded, and it became evident 
that, if he had happily been spared to complete his original plan, he must 
have lived a century longer, and would have found that materials were 
accumulating faster than he could write down the results. The ideal 
history seems to be one in which we could trace everything that 
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happened to everybody, and know what he thought about it, and 
how far he was right or wrong. We are required to study all the 
State papers that were written, to follow the details of every negotiation, 
to form an opinion of every actor, to know all about the contemporary 
literature, and, in short, to be as familiar with all the events of some past 
epoch as the inhabitant of Little Pedlington with the gossip of his 
charming village. If the plan continues, it is awful to think of the fate 
of historians in the year 1969. They will have to read through all the 
daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly publications of the period, from the 
lists of births, deaths, and marriages to the Parliamentary reports ; to 
study all the blue-books as conscientiously as a newly-elected M.P. ; to 
read all the despatches of all the secretaries of state and ambassadors, 
and everything that was said in answer to them or about them by 
observers in foreign countries ; to study parish registers, and law reports, 
and tables of statistics ; to go through the literature of the period, from 
ephemeral novels up to works on metaphysics ; to plunge into masses of 
manuscript letters and memoirs; and, after taking in this and much 
more, to digest it into some comprehensive whole. The history of a 
year, instead of being squeezed into a paragraph, will expand over a long 
series of folios. The materials for such portentous labours are being 
conscientiously preserved and ranged in due order in the most accessible 
shape. Every private person of any sense has a periodical gaol-delivery, 
and burns the heaps of correspondence which would otherwise make our 
houses uninhabitable, and choke every cupboard and available receptacle. 
The nation, so far from imitating this prudent precaution, preserves every 
scrap of paper—useless rubbish or invaluable document—as though print 
were more sacred than human life. Are we not laying up stores of know- 
ledge which will go far to drive some future philosopher mad? Would 
not such a society as I have mentioned be discharging a useful function 
if it were to burn, sink, and destroy some ninety-nine hundredths of the 
waste-paper which, as it seems without hyperbole, the world itself will 
scarcely be able to contain ? 

When we were at school, history was surely a pleasanter thing. We 
did not, it is true, know so many facts as are now considered essential to 
a well-regulated mind. If we complain that our memories are in danger 
of being swamped, and impatiently tax our remorseless crammers with 
pedantry, we are, I know, sternly reproved. A love of truth, it is said, is 
desirable in itself. No pains that are suffered in the service of truth are 
superfluous ; and truth of all kinds is desirable for its own sake, and 9 
sufficient reward for the patient inquirer. The argument surely confounds 
two very different things. It is met a question between truth and fiction ; 
but between knowledge and ignorance. There are many things which 
ought simply to be consigned to oblivion, because they are of no real use 
to any human being, and are so much dead-weight on the memory. A 
very similar confusion is constantly turning up in disputes about art. If 
we complain of the photographic style of painting, in which every trifle is 
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conscientiously imitated, in the apparent belief that our eyes are micro- 
scopes, we are taxed with a want of love for truth. Truth has nothing to do 
with it. The ultimate object of art is to affect our imaginations, not to record 
the greatest possible number of facts. Labour bestowed upon subsidiary 
objects is not only thrown away, but positively weakens the effect by ~ 
distracting our minds. It is undoubtedly necessary that whatever is 
represented should be represented faithfully, for otherwise it would have 
no interest for us ; but it does not follow that as many things as possible 
should be represented. History, in the same way, if it is understood to 
mean an account of everything that ever happened, would include vast 
masses of rubbish that ought to be left to unbroken repose in the dust- 
hole. Dryasdust and his brethren have filled libraries with profoundly 
learned speculations, and, when they did not abuse each other like pick- 
pockets, have kept up an exchange of elaborate compliment, which the poor 
innocent public has naturally taken in good faith. Who wrote the letters of 
Junius? Who was the man in the iron mask ? Where did Julius Cesar 
land in Britain? ‘To these and hundreds of other questions of a similar 
kind, many persons would answer simply, ‘‘ We don’t care.” It does not 
make the very slightest difference in any possible way. Somebody wrote 
Junius who was dead and buried a good many years back, and their 
influence on politics was just the same whoever was the author. The 
simplest plan would surely be to follow the precedent of the naval captain, 
who makes it twelve o’clock. Let us assume, in future, that Sir Philip 
Francis was the writer; the §. 8. U. K. would be entrusted with the 
destruction of all evidence and all arguments making in a contrary 
direction ; the future historians of the eighteenth century would be 
relieved from a very thankless task, and nobody, so far as I can sce, 
would be one penny the worse. In the same way I would decide, 
once for all, that Julius Cesar landed (say) at Deal, and insist upon 
the question being finally laid on the shelf, and antiquarians turning 
their energies to some more fruitful field. Such disquisitions have 
had their use, like the pieces of imaginary gold for which thé old 
man in the fable advised his sons to dig in the vineyard. They have 
incidentally produced a great turning-over of original authorities, and 
thrown light upon more important inquiries. But this is an inducement 
for children; we are old enough to know what is really valuable, and 
to seek for it systematically and straightforwardly. It is useful to give 
boys puzzles to exercise their arithmetical talents ; but when they grow 
to be real mathematicians the puzzles sink to their proper place as mere 
playthings. It must be added, too, though here I confess that my ground 
is logically weaker, that there are some cases in which the weakness of 
the flesh leads one to prefer fiction to truth. Whilst we grow doubly 
anxious to investigate useless matters of fact, we remorselessly sweep 
away all the charming fables in which we once rejoiced. To say nothing 
of Romulus and Remus, of King Hengist and Horsa, and of all the pleasant 
heroes who had the one fault, and that fault shared with many of the 
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most delightful companions of our school-days, of having never existed, 
we are in real danger of losing all our villains. Tiberius and Caligula 
are being changed into amiable monarchs. Richard III. was an excellent 
uncle, who spoilt his nephews, instead of smothering them ; and in the 
words of the poet, ‘‘ Never a monster need now despair, and every knave 
has a chance.” It is true that, by way of compensation, some excellent 
characters are being sadly mauled, and the romance ruthlessly stripped off 
our ancient idols. It is impossible to see the process without some regret. 
All visitors to Oxford may remember the grotesque heads, covered with 
grime, and with highly comic expressions, produced by various accidents 
to their noses and cheeks, which used to stand upon pedestals round the 
theatre. The last time I payed them my respects, I was shocked to 
observe that they had been going through the process which we face- 
tiously describe as restoration. Their green visages had been scraped, 
chiselled, and filed down, till they wore a most irreproachable and insipid 
simper. To my eyes their beauty had entirely departed, and they looked 
like the noble savage of fiction, dressed up in a black coat and a white tie. 
The process deserves imitation in one respect; for it would be a great 
saving if, instead of erecting new monuments to recent benefactors of their 
species, we could plane down some of the old ones into new forms, and, 
for example, convert an ugly old Charles I. into a bran-new George III. 
But I confess that the change conveyed, on the whole, a melancholy 
moral to my mind. That is the process, I said to myself, through which 
all our dear old villains are being replaced in history. The ancient 
monuments are being scrupulously restored, which, in official language, 
means destroyed, or at least flayed alive. Before long we shall not have 
a villain to quote in a paragraph. Every old hero, who cut his rivals’ 
throats, strangled his wives, and massacred his subjects; is being con- 
verted into a likeness of a comfortable, well-dressed citizen, with every- 
thing handsome about him. It does them no good, and deprives us of a 
great deal of harmless amusement. When our descendants have to refer 
to Rébespierre, instead of loading him, like our grandfathers, with every 
epithet that indignation and horror could suggest, they will be obliged to 
speak of him as that amiable, if misguided patriot, whose excellent inten- 
tions sometimes led him into measures which, if we only knew what they 
were, we might possibly condemn from our improved point of view, but 
which seem to have been, on the whole, in harmony with the moral code 
of the times. For when it is impossible to deny that a man has com- 
mitted crimes, it is always open to us to point out that crimes in one 
century cease to be very criminal in another. What with softening down 
shadows and slurring over lights, the clear distinctive history of former 
days, in which every man was a saint or a ruffian, is being toned down 
into a monotonous record of commonplace people without a single devia- 
tion from the average standard. Surely it is permissible in those days of 
universal respectability to regret the change for a moment. If Richard 
did not smother his nephews, he ought to have done it,—or, at least, he 
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ought to be held to have done it,—just to increase the pleasure with which 
infant minds are initiated into history. 

I must admit, however, that this is a digression, and, perhaps, will 
not bear a very strict inspection. Let us have the truth in matters which 
have any bearing upon history ; but do not let us suppose that because a 
thing really happened, it is a sufficient reason for its never being forgotten ; 
or, which is a parallel case, that because a thing exists somewhere in the 
universe, it is important that we should know all about it. We have lost 
as well as gained by the progress of scientific knowledge. Though I have 
heard some bigoted conservatives curse the memory of Columbus, we may 
take it to be a good thing that America was discovered. It is as well that 
we should know where are the sources of the Nile, and be able to construct 
a tolerably trustworthy map of Central Asia. In short, we cannot seriously 
complain that our planet has become a very limited place, in which every 
hole and corner has been pretty well explored, and laid down in perfectly 
accessible ground-plans. Yet the loss of mystery is a real loss to our 
imaginations. There is no room for the anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders. Prester John and the land of 
Eldorado have not so much as an unoccupied acre of ground left to hold 
on by. Once we were like children living in a corner of some huge 
rambling manor-house, and fancying that all kinds of ghosts and phantoms 
might be lurking in the remoter rooms to which they had never penetrated. 
We have grown up and walked through every passage, and peeped into 
every closet, and find that it is all very commonplace, and that the haunted 
palace is not much more romantic than an ordinary lodging-house. This is 
a small set-off, it may be, and yet I think it is a set-off against the practical 
advantages: the completion of the Pacific Railway, and the establishment 
of regular lines of steam-communication with the most remote islands of 
the ocean. The process, indeed, would not stop here, if it depended upon 
the good-will of men of science. We have lately heard immense rejoicings 
over the discoveries which have extended our knowledge even beyond the 
solar system. It is unspeakably gratifying, it seems, to be able to say that 
some sort of gas (I-entirely decline to write down any specific name, lest I 
should expose myself to the laughter of all well-informed persons) is to be 
found not only in this ridiculously small planet, but in the sun, and in 
Sirius, and in various stars up and down the sky. That the discoverers 
have shown remarkable powers of mind, I am most willing to believe ; but 
I can’t yet derive much comfort from the knowledge they have gained. 
Suppose that it is plainly made out that, at a distance of more millions of 
wiles than the mind of man can conceive, there is some unpronounceable 
stuff, which also exists here, how am I the better for that fact ? I do not 
mean, how will it increase my income, but how shall I be the happier or 
the wiser? Everybody was in a great state of excitement last summer to 
hear something about certain red protinences which appear round the sun 
in eclipses, and to know what they were made of. What, I ask, are the red 
prominences to me, or I to the red prominences? The moon was always 
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one of my illusions, and it has been cruelly put down by these men of 
science. We are now informed, if I am not mistaken, that it is nothing 
but a big burnt-out cinder, which is some use in getting up tides (not that 
I know very clearly what is the good of tides), but totally unsuitable for 
intending emigrants, even if they could get there. Every one who has had 
a proper value for the moon, considered in a poetical or esthetic point of 
view, must regret that it turns out to be nothing better than a secondhand 
earth, with a large quantity of mountains, and not even the ghost of an 
Alpine Club to climb them. Here, I am aware, I am upon ticklish ground. 
There is no name of greater power at the present day than that of science ; 
and it is as awkward to say anything against the pretensions of men 
of science, as it once was to be a heretic of a different order. You cannot, 
it is true, be burnt alive, or put into an inquisition, but, which is almost 
as bad, you can be made to look extremely foolish. The men of science 
regard you through their spectacles with an air calculated to strike terror 
into the boldest heart, if you venture to question the advantage of their most 
trifling speculations. Anything which by hook or by crook can be brought 
under the mantle of an ’ology is a sacred object not to be touched by the 
profane vulgar. A poor savage sees a civilized being, capable of producing 
thunder and supplied with unlimited quantities of firewater, devote himself 
for years to the pursuit of bugs-—using that word in the American sense. 
This strange creature will live for months in a wilderness, and be amply 
rewarded by collecting a boatload of creeping, crawling things, which are not 
even good to eat. The savage thinks that the white man must be little better 
than an idiot: and the white man, when he comes home, writes his book, and 
holds the savage up to the derision of an enlightened public.—‘‘ Here,”’ he 
says in effect, ‘‘is a poor creature so ignorant as to think me a fool for 
spending a month in discovering the Hotonchrononthologus Jonesii—an 
animal which differs from all other Hotonchrononthologi in having two more 
spots on his nose, and an extra claw on his hind leg.” Is it so plain that the 
white man has altogether the best of the argument? Suppose that the beast 
in question had remained unknown, would the human race have been 
materially the worse? Or, to put it more moderately, could not the 
month have been spent to more purpose in some other field of labour ? 
Some distinguished martyr to science once planted a colony of some 
loathsome insect in his thumb, and heroically travelled to Europe with 
his burden, in the hopes of discovering some new facts about the way 
in which the animal laid its eggs. Unluckily, if I remember right, the 
thumb mortified and had to be amputated within sight of land; and we 
have ever since been called upon to admire the zeal and heroism of the 
sufferer. I am willing to do so, just as I admire St. Simeon Stylites for 
standing for twenty years on a column, and saying his prayers 1,244 
times a day. Only I cannot help asking, in each case, whether so rare 
a quality of heroism could not have been turned to some better account ? 
Zeal is not a commodity of which we have such an abundance that we 
can complacently see it running to waste. Science often means nothing more 
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than accurate and systematic knowledge of facts ; and the question always 
remains whether the facts are really worth knowing. If a man of genius 
spends years in investigating the habits of a microscopic animalcule, it 
does not follow that the game was worth the candle, simply because we 
give to the knowledge gained the mystic name of science. I have been 
amused, in watching a controversy which has sometimes been carried on 
upon a trifling point of this nature. A harmless race of lunatics has 
lately taken to amusing itself by climbing the Alps, and has even formed 
a club for the purpose of stimulating the natural zeal of Englishmen to 
scramble up difficult places at the risk of their necks. If enthusiasts 
frankly say that they climb because they like it, they are sternly reproved, 
and told that they are unpardonably rash. If they more judiciously swear 
by the name of science, their critics take off their hats and retire with 
a graceful bow. But what is the difference ? If I go up Mont Blanc to 
improve my digestion, and have a good time generally, I so far increase 
the sum of human happiness. If I take a barometer with me, and dis- 
cover once more that the pressure of the air on the summit is fifteen 
inches less than at the bottom, I add one more infinitesimal fact to those 
already known. I advance science in so far as I increase by a micro- 
scopic amount the mass of raw material upon which philosophers are to 
reason. But the effect of my observation upon the virtue or happiness 
of mankind is so inconceivably minute as to be inexpressible in language 
or figures. In one case, I directly add to my own happiness and health ; 
in the other, I add one more trifling bit of information to many millions 
already accumulated, and may possibly do some indirect good to some- 
body. Is the difference between the two actions so enormous that one 
should be unsparingly condemned and the other held up to general 
admiration? Has science so mysterious a power that the most homeo- 
pathic expression of scientific intention converts any quantity of equivocal 
conduct into pure virtue ? If people would only remember that science 
is nothing but knowledge put into formula, they would free themselves 
from this superstitious awe, and see that the line of demarcation is not 
so broad as they sometimes imagine. It is an historical fact that I walked 
down the Strand at twelve o’clock on the 1st of May, 1869; it is a 
scientific fact that the thermometer on that day stood at 60° in my 
study ; but whether either of those facts be worth recording must depend 
upon the influence which the knowledge of them would exert upon human 
happiness. The thermometrical fact is, no doubt, the most interesting in 
the case supposed, but it is possible to have too much of thermometers. 
In saying all this, I do not mean for one moment to sneer at scientific 
people. I love and admire them. I rejoice to see blue flames, and 
electric sparks, and to hear loud explosions, and even to smell disagree- 
able odours at the Royal Institution or at the Polytechnic. I even like 
to flatter myself that I am making a scientific observation when I tempt 
the appetite of the hippopotamus at the Zoological Gardens with nuts, 
or offer a rusty nail to the ostrich. Nothing is more gratifying than to 
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watch the ardour with which men throw themselves into disputes as to the 
origin of species, and the shape of a monkey's brain. I am perfectly 
content with being a man, and cannot see that it makes much difference 
| whether my remote ancestors were apes or human beings. Still it is 
| pleasant to see people so keen on the subject ; and to remark, at the same 
time, the strong brotherly love which always prevents them from growing 
bitter in the ardour of controversy, and accusing each other of plagiarism 
or want of candour. I remember the old grammarian who wished to send 
his brother's soul ‘‘ to eternal perdition, for his treatise on the irregular 
verb,” and am glad that a scientific heresy cannot excite an equal degree 
of animosity. I revere even mathematicians, though totally unable to 
understand them, and especially unable to make out why the elaborate 
investigation of some theories is at all more respectable than the discovery 
of problems in whist or chess, or the invention of Chinese puzzles. But, 
to be perfectly candid, I think that men of science have one trifling fault. 
They are apt to be a little arrogant, and to presume upon the respect 
which they have fairly won. For the genuine leaders of thought this is 
at least pardonable, but they have introduced a rather unpleasant style 
amongst persons who, without due authority, love to clothe themselves in 
their mantle. Every penny-a-liner is ready to twaddle about the 
* inexorable laws of supply and demand’’—generally in the most complete 
ignorance of what those laws really are,—and to indulge in platitudes about 
the infallibility of economic science. For a similar reason I was truly 
pleased at reading the other day (I know not whether it was accurate,) 
that the Gulf Stream had been proved to be a delusion. The Gulf Stream 
was almost as great a nuisance as Macaulay’s New Zealander, or the 
German who evolves things from the depths of his consciousness. One 
could not mention the weather without giving a chance to somebody to 
clothe himself with the true scientific swagger, and hurl the Gulf Stream 
at your head. There are certain remarks which nobody ever makes 
without a certain air of superior wisdom: such as the political common- 
place that the tyranny of a mob is as bad as the tyranny of a despot; and 
the man who affected familiarity with the Gulf Stream always seemed to 
feel himself six inches taller in consequence. I should have real pleasure 
in learning that the Gulf Stream had been definitively exploded. 

What is the real moral of these remarks ? Ought we not; in spite of 
sophistries, to rejoice in every extension of knowledge, and to believe that 
sooner or later it will turn to some account? It is all very well to ridicule 
absurd pretensions, and to groan over accumulations of fact, which threaten 
to increase the difficulties of learning; but are we not setting ourselves 
against the general current of improvement, and objecting to a process 
which, whether we like it or not, must take place if civilization is to 
improve? The answer, if we are to speak seriously, seems to be very 
simple. Professor Owen startled us some time ago by the assertion (I 
quote from memory) that to display properly the various species of whales, 
there would be need of fourteen galleries, each a mile or so in length. A 
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museum on such a scale might well appal chancellors of the exchequer 
and sightseers of ordinary appetites for knowledge. Yet, if the whales 
were conveniently placed, they would undoubtedly be worth seeing. Now 
our difficulty at the present moment seems to be that we have got whales 
enough to stretch for fourteen miles, but that they are not properly 
arranged. Our capacity for accumulating materials has outrun our powers 
of putting them in order. No amount of whales would be too great, if 
they were only classified on intelligible principles ; but we are in danger 
of being swamped by a disorganized chaos of whales. We have so many 
facts that we don’t know what to do with them. Our Dryasdusts have 
accumulated such vast heaps of rubbish and of valuable matter, that our 
powers of sifting them and bringing them into shape are unequal 
to the gigantic task. No one can be familiar with more than a fraction 
of the whole field of history or with more than some minor branch of 
scientific inquiry. In time we must be content to get rid of the worthless 
material, and to arrange what is left on some comprehensive schemes. 
We want historians who can deduce some living principles from history, 


and men of science who can reduce the vast masses of observation toW 


some general laws. When that is done, we shall be able to catalogue the 
facts from which the theories have been deduced, and to put them away 
for further reference, or destroy some of them altogether. Just now we 
are in the uncomfortable stage which some of us have experienced when 
a whole cartload of books—good, bad, and indifferent—has been shot down 
in our room, and we have not had time to put them in order on shelves. 
The worst of it is that people are constantly bringing in more, and raising 
shouts of triumph over their wonderful industry and virtue in bringing in, 
it may be, a mere mass of waste-paper. All that we can do is to have 
patience, and submit even to a little unnecessary arrogance, in the hopes 
that we shall not be quite overwhelmeil before some one arises to put 


things straight. 
A CYNIC. 
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Friends in High Zatitudes. 
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Everysopy knows what manner of creature an Eskimo * is: the “strange 
infidele, the like of whom was never seen, read, nor heard tell of,” as 
stout Martin Frobisher describes him. From morning to night under my 
window in Jakobshavn Kirke—in nearly 70 deg. north latitude—there 
stands a group of the queer little folks ; fur-clad from head to foot ; good- 
naturedly grinning at our small witticisms in very bad Greenlandish, 
until the dirt cracks into huge asterisks on their brown, globose, good- 
humoured cheeks. All the children have their hair in their eyes, and 
their hands in the pockets of their ragged mangy-looking skin-breeches. 
It is summer-time, and their toes protrude through their sealskin 
boots, without fear of frost-bite. No sooner do they devour their rather 
more than modicum of the blubbery seal which their father has killed 
in his skin kayak, than they hurry over the bleak lichen-covered rocks 
with flowers and ferns, and creeping things, on the chance of a skilling 
or a biscuit from the Nalegak Tuluit—the big Englishman—and they 
will scramble amid the snow and slush, with merry shouts, for the 
smallest coin thrown out to them. ‘“ Kuyanke! Kuyanke! Thank you! 
thank you!”’ the fortunate one shouts, the last syllable echoing from behind 
the rocks, for young Greenland is off to Herr Morch’s, the trader, to buy 
lump-sugar. Then there are the women—some of them good-looking 
enough when clean and tidy ; for the old ones, they are so hideous that 
I do not at all wonder at some of old Frobisher’s sailors pulling the 
boots off one of them, to see if her foot was not cloven, after the tradi- 
tional fashion ascribed to the Evil One! There is now very little pure 
Eskimo blood in Danish Greenland; fair hair and blue eyes are just 
about as common as black hair and black eyes. Everybody, however, 
dresses & la Eskimoiske—man, woman, and child, blonde or brunette. 
The woman’s dress is not at all inelegant, and is much more suited to the 
climate than would be European garments. In the winter all is fur, but 
in the summer-time a little lighter and more varied raiment is ventured 
on. The round-hooded jacket is made of checked calico, tartan silk, or 
even blue velvet, fur-lined ; made rather short, to show the white chemise 
beneath. It would, no doubt, be warmer to have it a little longer, but 
then fashion sways as much in Greenland as in Europe ; and the Arctic 
belles would rather shiver and catch cold than disobey its dictates. Then 
the trousers are of sealskin, striped with eider-ducks’ necks, or ornamented 
with little strips of the curious skin-embroidery so much affected among 








* Or, as it is usually written, Esquimauz. 
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these people. The boots are the grandest of all the articles of wardrobe, 
and are made of dyed sealskin leather. Some of them have regular 
‘‘tops”’ like a pair of hunting-boots, and between the foot of the boot 
and the top is a piece of white calico—often embroidered, so that the 
general effect of red and green boots and calico embroidery, when collected 
in a mass on some rocky point, as you sail in a Greenland fjord, is 
sufficiently striking. A white nun-like scarf is sedately folded round the 
neck and over the breast ; and the hair is twisted into a top-knot doubled 
upon itself, and tied with a piece of coloured ribbon. Now this constant 
pulling up the hair to the top of the crown is apt to result in a circlet 
of baldness. To conceal this defect the Greenland coquette, from eight to 
eighty, folds a handkerchief, generally of black silk, round her head, 
finishing off with a fancy knot in front. This knot is pinned on, and, 
like the ladies’ chignons in Europe, is a hollow sham, lined with all sort 
of rubbish, such as old rags and clippings of sealskins. The colour of 
the ribbon with which the knot is tied denotes the condition of life of the 
wearer. When unmarried it is pink, when married blue; if a widow in 
service it is green with gold; if a widow at home black; while if the 
damsel has, as is not uncommon in Greenland, loved not wisely but too 
well—to the scandal of priest and kirke—she is doomed to wear one of 
green. When this custom originated it is difficult to say, though it must 
have been since the Danes came to the country; yet, nevertheless, it is 
religiously obeyed, whether it implies honour or disgrace. The deserip- 
tion of seal used for dress is also of importance; the smooth mottled 
Kassigiak (Phoca vitulina) being most highly valued for this purpose. 
When a Greenland Pyramus would grow in favour with his Thisbe, 
instead of bijouterie, he presents her with what she values rather more 
(albeit she is not insensible to the charms of trinkets), a dappled sealskin 
to make her a pair of—trousers. Some of the young men are stalwart, 
handsome fellows, and the admixture of Danish blood shows itself in the 
features, the nose especially—that organ in the regular Eskimo being 
merely a flattened tubercle—meandering on either side to his cheeks in 
an expanse of nostril. 

The population lives solely by hunting and fishing; seal and white- 
whale killing being the staple occupations. A few go hunting reindeer 
in the summer, and trapping or shooting polar hares and white foxes in 
the winter. The produce of these hunts is sold to the Government of 
Denmark, which, at various localities along the coast, has established 
little trading ports, presided over by a governor and other officers, 
administering the trade for the benefit of the natives. The object of this 
strict monopoly is to prevent the Greenlanders being demoralized and 
ruined by contact with unprincipled traders. According to the strict 
letter of the law none can enter Danish Greenland or leave it without 
permission of the Government. The trading monopoly is directed in 
Denmark by a board called the Kongleige Gronland ske Handel, or ‘‘ Royal 
Greenland Merchant Company,” the chief of which is a ‘ Director.” 
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Under this board again are a Royal Inspector of North Greenland and 
a Royal Inspector of South Greenland, both of whom are resident in the 
country. The former division extends from 72 deg. north latitude to 
67 deg., and the latter from 67 deg. to Cape Farewell. All these settle- 
ments are on the west coast ; the east being almost altogether unexplored. 
Each of these trading settlements is called a “ colonie,”’ and is presided 
over by a “‘colonibestyrer,” or the “best man in the colony;” in 
other words, a governor, to whom are responsible various little outposts 
commanded by a petty officer—generally a carpenter or cooper—called an 
“ udliger ” or “ outlyer.”” Each of these colonies is the centre of a “ dis- 
trict.” After the expenses of the very elaborate machinery of a company 
of Government merchants is defrayed, a quarter of the profits of the trade 
is credited to each district, to be again distributed among the natives. 
About 11,0007. is the average amount derived from the sale of the oil, 
walrus and narwhal ivory, whalebone, sealskins, &c., in Copenhagen ; and 
supposing the share of the profit from this falling to the settlement of 
Egedesminde to be 50/.—which is, I suspect, more than the average—it 
would be distributed in the course of the year by a sort of hyperborean 
parliament called the Partisok. This assemblage is composed of repre- 
sentatives chosen by universal suffrage from all the little Eskimo fishing- 
stations, each outpost returning one member—generally some talkative old 
fellow, not of much use as a seal-hunter, but who is intimately acquainted 
with everybody. The president of this body is the governor, and the priest, 
doctor, and assistant-trader have also seats in it. All the native members 
wear a scarlet cap with a white band, with the badge of the Royal Board of 
Greenland Trade in front—a bear rampant, its head surmounted by a 
crown. They meet generally in the winter, when travelling from settle- 
' ment to settlement over the frozen sea is easy. Then assemble from 
all the outposts the claimants—the clients of the Partisok. A widow will 
say that her husband is dead, and it is now time that her boy should learn 
to kill seals in his kayak; but she cannot afford to pay anybody to teach 
him. The Partisok in its wisdom votes the munificent sum of five 
rigsdaler per annum for that purpose. Then a young fellow comes— 
blushing through the oleaginous dirt on his cheeks—and avows that he is 
going to be married, and has not money to purchase a musket or a kayak ; 
and, with a deal of good advice from the assembled sages, he is lent the 
money for a term of years ; or a family is in poor circumstances, the seal- 
catcher of the family being sick, and to them a sum for their immediate 
necessities is voted, and so on until the balance is expended. 

The Government gives the Greenlanders little for their produce ; but 
then again, it sells them articles very cheaply. For instance, it buys 
their blubber at about a farthing and a half a pound; their ivory at 6d. 
per lb.; their white bearskins at 11s. 3d.; the white fox at 1s. 1}d.; 
and the blue, which will sometimes bring 1/. in Copenhagen, is bought 
at the outside price of 4s. 6d. Common sealskins do not fetch many 
pence, though the kassigiak before mentioned will often be sold for 
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three or four rigsdaler. On the other hand, the Government sells 
handy little rifles at a trifle more than two pounds sterling, while a 
plainer sort may be had at 30s.; powder at 6d. per lb., being rather less 
than it costs in Denmark, and other things in proportion. Some articles are 
sold below prime cost. For instance, a stove, which would be worth about 
thirty rigsdaler in Copenhagen, will be sold for ten rigsdaler in Greenland. 
To make up for this disposal of articles of necessity at so low a rate, 
articles of luxury are sold at a good profit. Accordingly the Greenlander, 
being very fond of coffee, has to pay for the green beans 8d. per lb. ; for 
chickory 3d. per lb.; and for sugkut, or candy-sugar, 6d. per lb. Now 
these, though not ruinous prices by any means, are yet tolerably high, 
when it is considered that the goods are taken out of bond in Copenhagen ; 
that the freight is not heavy ; that there are no custom-house duties, or 
shop-rents in fashionable streets to pay in Greenland. ll this informa- 
tion I derive from a little pamphlet, redolent of stale oil, which I picked 
up in an Eskimo hut. It is the price-list of all sort of things sold in Green- 
land, printed in two dialects of the Eskimo language, with a Danish 
translation. It is carefully classified, and informs us that ‘ timuiscet- 
kernertut”’ or coarse Scandinavian ship’s-bread, something like half a roll 
toasted hard, sells for 84d. per lb.; that white shirting, or ‘“ satoralaka- 
glalak,” is sold at 4d. per yard; and that “ illupainakpanmkaissialik,”’ 
which is another description of calico, sells for 8d. per yard. I also 
know, having bought one, that a very coarse pocket-knife useful for 
opening preserved-meat tins, but for little else, can be purchased 
of Good King Christian, at his ‘‘ handel ”’ in Greenland, for 3d. This 
is called a ‘Savitkissungnikipugdlit ;’’ but if I am of a more extra- 
vagant turn of mind, I can buy a “ Savitukussartutangisut,” or a 
large-sized English knife, for twenty skilling, or 7}d., and so on, the list 
concluding with a table of the price of blubber—a sort of ready-reckoner, 
by which our Eskimo friend can immediately cast up the sum-total value 
of the greasy load he has thrown down in the blubber-house. There is no 
barter now in Greenland, as in most other out-of-the-way places in the world. 
All the transactions are on a money basis, and for this end the Government 
has issued a series of paper notes from 6 skillings, or 13d., up to one 
rigsdaler, or 2s. 3d., for use in Greenland. These notes are signed by the 
Director of the Trade in Copenhagen, and the image and superscription is 
a bear rampant, with certain words informing all whom it may concern that 
this note is worth so much money, “ rigsmont.’’ They soon get very ragged 
and very greasy. The Government is now beginning to withdraw them, and 
soon there will be only coin in circulation, when these Arctic bank-notes 
will probably command a large price from collectors. The native names for 
them are peculiar ; being, in reality, the names of what they will purchase, 
or, rather, what they represent in produce. Six skillings (1}d.) is called 
‘‘ Arnimgnoako,”’ a small skin; twelve skillings, ‘‘ Amoringnoakomirdloa- 
kako,” a large skin ; twenty-four skillings, ‘‘ Napardlangnoako,” a small 
cask of blubber; and one rigsdaler is dubbed “ Napardasoak,” a large 
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cask of blubber. These are big words,—or, rather, conglomerations of 
words,—but it is impossible to pronounce them separately. What would 
a hardware merchant—-say in the city of London—think if any ‘‘ intelligent 
foreigner,” clad in fur, five foot four in height, and with very long black hair 
hanging over very fat and very dirty cheeks, were to come into his shop, and 
in a voice loud enough to be heard at the North Pole, shout, as he threw 
sixpence on the counter, ‘‘ Savekenearreatoresooaratlaromarouatetok ?” Yet 
this is done every day in 70 deg. north latitude, and all this tremendous 
collection of letters strung together means is only, ‘‘ You must try and 
get me a good knife!” This is really several words, but it is in vain 
that you ask any native to separate them. 

Let us look in on what English voyagers jocularly call the ‘ Lieu- 
tenant-Governor.” His duties are really more those of a country shop- 
keeper’s assistant than anything else. ‘‘Herr Assistant”’ he is called 
in the settlement; in the books of the Government he is styled a 
‘‘ Volunteer ; ’’ though why he should be so called, it is hard to say, as he 
receives pay, though certainly that is small enough. He is at present. 
in the shop of the settlement, very busy, but yet with leisure enough to 
smoke the biggest of big pipes. ‘‘Merchanting,” he assures us, ‘is 
strong vork.” He has absolutely toiled three hours to-day. He has 
just sold three skillings-worth of soft-soap to an old woman, and six 
skillings-worth of coffee to a small boy, and is now putting up some 
eider-down for Herr Pastor, the new missionary who has just arrived with 
the “ Hvalfisk.”” Every officer and missionary coming out for the first 
time is entitled to forty-eight pounds of uncleaned eider-down at 6d. per 
pound, and two bearskins for a sleeping-bag, at the country trade-price of 
five rigsdaler. Troops of little boys and women drop in and out, for 
the shop is only open so many hours a day, and there is no opposition. 
If you are not pleased with your purchase, you will be (always most politely) 
told to go to the next shop, which is in Reikjavik in Iceland, or possibly 
Moose Factory in Hudson’s Straits! ‘‘ Kavit,” or coffee, notwithstanding 
its high price, seems to be the article chiefly in demand. Whatever else: 
may be wanted, kavit must be had, and to procure this a woman will allow 
her children to go about like half-skinned seals; and her husband to want 
the most common necessaries. No spirits being allowed to be sold, the 
natives take coffee instead, and to such an extent that it has been not inaptly 
styted ‘‘ the curse of Greenland.” For a family to consume one and a half 
pound per diem, is no uncommon extravagance ; and the polite little trader 
turns to his books, and shows me that some families, when in luck (the 
father having killed a white whale or many seals), will use as much as five. 
pounds of coffee daily. Half of this is wasted in the preparation. The 
green beans are roasted in a pot, or on a flat stone, until they are charred 
black ; they are then smashed up with a stone in an old leather mitten, 
without fingers, until they are roughly bruised, when they are thrown by the 
handful into water and boiled for some time. The result is a liquid, black 
enough in all conscience, with half beans floating about in it, and very bitter ; 
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but it is strong, and that is the main thing. A bit of candied sugar is taken 
into the mouth, and the coffee is sipped, the sugar meanwhile dissolving, 
and imparting a certain degree of sweetness to the bitter liquid. This is 
drinking coffee a4 la Gronlandice; but practice is required to accom- 
plish it satisfactorily, for the sugar will slip down without the coffee, 
and the coffee without receiving its proper saccharine addition. Herr 
Assistant asks a hulking-looking Greenlander standing at the door with 
his hands in his pockets, why he is not out seal-hunting? (For inde- 
pendently of his regard for the welfare of the natives, Herr Coloni- 
bestyrer is directly interested in the produce of the hunt.) He gives a 
growl and replies: ‘* I have had no kavit to-day ;”’ and then, as if 
correcting himself: ‘‘ Besides, there is a hole in my kayak, and my 
boy is not well, and ;”? but the real truth was ‘no kavit.” Just 
as I am talking to him, a little boy who is working for me begs a few 
skillings on account, as he is out of ‘‘ kavit,” and finds it impossible to get 
along without his accustomed beverage. Then arrive two brothers from a 
distant settlement with blubber and skins, which net nearly 2/. What do 
they buy ? Some bread, some butter, some tobacco, a little powder and 
shot ; the rest all goes in coffee and sugar. The butter is of course quite 
in their way : my friend the schoolmaster of Christianshaab is rather fond 
of fenks (or the refuse of the blubber) and butter—a rather greasy dish. 
However, the traditional blubber-eating of the natives is, so far as Danish 
Greenland is concerned, rather mythical. Blubber is too precious for 
winter light and heat to be rashly expended as food, and accordingly we 
find that they use it but rarely, and only as we would use fat to lean meat. 
The shop itself is about as dirty a little shop as could be imagined, 
containing everything which could possibly be required for use either among 
the Danes or Eskimo, all heaped up in confusion. Women are here in 
the trader’s shop in abundance, most of them trying to obtain goods on 
credit. Greenland women, as a rule, are excessively bad housewives. 
Before marriage they are clean in their persons and attire, and everything 
that an Arctic lover of right constituted mind could desire. But once 
married they sink into slatterns—careless of person, house, and family, 
and negligent of the duties expected from every Greenlander’s wife. There 
was a great seal-hunter at Claushavn, called Timotheus David, known, 
in one day, to have killed twenty-three seals and one white whale. I saw 
him once bring some skins to trade which were refused on account of their 
being half rotten. ‘‘ What can Ido?” the poor man replied. ‘ She” 
(looking cautiously around)—‘‘ She won’t look after them.” This man’s 
wife, before marriage, was the best tailoress in the settlement. Now she 
is a dirty slattern and will do nothing, not even make her husband’s and 
children’s clothes, nor even dress the skins, as every Greenland wife is 
expected to do. He is camped on an island just off shore, and has come 
for a woman to dress the skins, for which service he must of course pay 
her, while his lazy wifelooks on. Yet the unfortunate wight cannot, as in 
the old times of Tournoursoak and the heathen Angekoks, send his worthless 
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wife about her business, because the Lutheran Church, which he has 
adopted, does not allow of such a proceeding; and if he gives her a good 
caning (as she richly deserves), or even speaks crossly to her, then she will 
inform the “ proester ’’ when he comes round, and the poor man will be 
read a long lecture upon the iniquity of his ways, and for ever there will 
settle upon him the priestly scowl, as he is pointed out as a vicious 
creature, an example unto all refractory seal-catchers. Now, as the poor 
fellow does not care to be sent to a clerical Coventry, the wife sips her 
‘¢ kavit,’’ while another woman dresses his skins. The father of this man, 
Matthias, was a stern Arctic parent, and brought up his son in the way he 
should go. When the dreaded south-west wind was driving the breakers 
high over the rocks at Claushavn, he would place his son in the kayak and 
throw him into the surf. The little fellow, with the double paddle in his 
hand, would watch his-opportunity and right himself as he descended, and 
then triumphantly paddle through the boiling sea to the little haven where 
the canoes land. Though Claushavn is called the “shut harbour”’ by 
some jocular old Dane in times past, on the lucus a non lucendo principle— 
the harbour is merely an open roadstead, exposed to every wind that blows 
round Disco Bay. People used to say to Matthias pere, ‘‘ You will drown 
your boy ;” to which advice this sage hunter of seals and white whales 
replied : ‘‘ If the boy cannot right a kayak in a stormy sea he cannot kill 
a seal, and if he cannot kill a seal he cannot live in Greenland, in which 
case he might just as well go to ”’ the sentence being left unfinished. 
On the subject of morality there is little to be said for the Green- 
landers. But in this respect the Danes set a very indifferent example to 
the natives. Half-castes of illegitimate origin abound, and the Govern- 
ment, whatever may be said about it otherwise, really offers a premium 
for errors against church discipline. If a young oflicer of the Government 
is adjudged to be parent presumptive of a brass-coloured baby, all he has 
to do is to pay thirty-six rigsdaler—or about four pounds—to the Governor, 
and he will be troubled no further about the matter. Murder is almost 
unknown now in Danish Greenland ; very few cases of even a suspicious 
nature having occurred for many years, and no provision is made for 
punishing it, so little is the commission of the crime calculated on. In the 
‘¢ good old times,” if two men quarrelled, they would watch an oppor- 
tunity, until a harpoon driven through the back of one, while in his 
kayak, settled the dispute. The cardinal virtue of the Greenlander is his 
honesty. Theft is almost unknown in the country. Nobody, unless, 
indeed, he be very weak, or very suspicious, ever thinks of locking his 
door against thieves. When he goes out he draws it to, to prevent things 
being meddled with, or dogs running in, but not with an idea that if he 
should leave his table covered with money a skilling of it would be gone. 
Only one case has occurred for a number of years, of a thieving 
Greenlander, and this person was altogether so remarkable an individual, 
and of such special interest to Englishmen, that I think he ought to be 
introduced to the notice of the reader. One autumn evening my boatwomen 
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rowed me into the little harbour of Ritenbenk, a dreary little settlement 
on the Waigatz Strait—very far in the outer world. I missed Governor 
Anderson’s hearty welcome at the landing ; but a rascally-looking Eskimo 
(with a head shaped like the Neanderthal skull), who, to my astonish- 
ment, spoke tolerable English, flavoured with a fair sprinkling of the oath 
of British commerce, informed me that the Governor was out ‘ training 
his (blessed) dogs.”” This worthy I subsequently discovered to be Samuel 
Immanuel, who accompanied Sir Leopold M‘Clintock on the voyage of 
the Fox. He bears the reputation of having degenerated from his 
residence among British seamen, notwithstanding his linguistic accom- 
plishments. He was found guilty of robbing Kivitut store-house, up 
Disco Fjord, and it was thought necessary that he should be publicly 
punished. Accordingly, at the flagstaff at Godhavn, Mr. Inspector Olrik 
caused to be administered seven-and-twenty lashes on his bare back. 
Again, the district surgeon, worthy ‘‘ Laege”’ Pfaff, complains that when 
Samuel was in the hospital at Jakobshavn, he stole half of the Doctor’s 
winter supply of pork. When M‘Clintock discharged him from the Foz, 
he presented him and Anton, the other dog-driver, with about two boat- 
loads of stuff, and describes how these greasy worthies intended disposing 
of their wealth. If I recollect rightly, one was to build a house for his 
mother, and a church, or something of that sort ; but the Captain’s back 
was scarcely turned before the two sold everything for a mere trifle, and 
guzzled until the proceeds were finished, when, having contracted a mode 
of living above their income, Anton took to general loafing (a very 
fashionable occupation in Greenland), and Samuel to indiscriminating 
theft, which, it appears, brought him into trouble. As a rule, however, 
everything is safe in Danish Greenland,—a fact which certainly speaks 
volumes for the teaching of the missionaries, when we know how villan- 
ously addicted to picking and stealing are the natives on the other side of 
Davis Strait, and to the north of the glaciers of Melville Bay. Everything 
is safe—with one exception—that being a bottle of anything in the shape 
of grog. The Greenlanders are passionately fond of spirits, no matter 
how vile may be the quality, so long as it ‘brings on the drunk.” 
They are allowed a glass on the King’s birthday, and other high festivals, 
and when rowing in boats, the Danish officers are accustomed to give 
them one small glass of schnapps (costing 5d. per quart) every four 
miles. It is remarkable how quickly they know when the distance 
has been accomplished. [If the officer is not so cognizant, coughs and 
a pantomime of swallowing a glass of grog soon remind him that the 
boatmen require their ‘‘ brandymik.” The priest at one of the settle- 
ments had engaged an old fellow to feed his dogs in winter, the 
stipulated payment being a little money and a glass of schnapps. Every 
morning after emptying his grog, he was seen to bend his head 
reverently ; until, being watched, he was observed to squirt the 
spirits back agaix into a bottle concealed in the breast of his jacket. 
This he mixed with water and sold to the other natives, so that 
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the old rascal lived royally on Herr Pastor’s morning dram. When 
the annual ship comes from Denmark, a crew of natives board her 
outside the harbour with a dusky pilot. For their services, in addi- 
tion to pay, they receive a glass of schnapps. Sometimes this glass is 
sold to another long beforehand. A captain of one of these ships told 
me that he could never understand how yearly it constantly happened 
that one or two of the crew were intoxicated after receiving the dram, 
until a trusty old boatswain put him “‘up” to the trick. A man after 
receiving his grog will go behind a boat or a mast and squirt the contents 
of his mouth into that of his neighbour to whom he had sold it, though 
the amount of self-denial required to be exercised in a case of this nature 
must, to an Eskimo, be enormous! ‘Though rather addicted to striking 
very close bargains with their good friend the T'uluit,* they are yet, apart 
from business, exceedingly hospitable, and you can always depend upon 
the best their huts afford if by chance you are driven to seek their shelter 
from the storm, no return being asked ; though the custom in such cases 
is to ask the master of the house to share what provisions you may have, 
especially your brandy-flask, and to present the wife with a rigsdaler 
when you come away. An invitation to drink coffee before their thresh- 
old is looked upon as a mark of great regard and friendship. The 
giving of vails to servants prevails to an alarming extent in Greenland 
however. One of the young gentlemen who acted as secretary to the 
Royal Inspector, and had therefore to travel much about, assured me 
that the first winter he was in the country, the douceurs he gave to 
the servants at the different ports where he halted for the night really 
exceeded his pay. Servants, moreover, not costing much, and being 
worth still less, are kept in considerable numbers. There is one servant 
whose business it is to feed the dogs, another will limit her exertion to 
softening the stiff sealskin boot, with the Kamik-stick, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Reiser-coonah or travelling wife, because, when on their 
travel, the men have to apply it themselves to the soles of their boots, and 
then dry the dogskin socks, which soon get wet with perspiration. The 
woman whose business it is to look after the boots, if asked to bring a 
pitcher of water, would never think of doing so, but would send for the 
boy whose special duty it is, though he may be at a considerable distance. 
They are as improvident as they are hospitable ; rarely thinking of the 
future, and often neglecting to lay up sufficient food for the winter; so 
that they will sometimes die of starvation in the little outposts in the 
winter before they can arrive at the colonies, through broken ice and 
water, to receive the bread which the Government declares no man shall 
die for the want of. Again, their own law is, that everything shall be 
divided, and it is painfully amusing to see a crowd of hungry natives 
standing on the shore, waiting for an adventurous man who has gone out 





* Their name for the English. It is probably derived from Tulgak—a raven—in 
reference to the black-tarred sails of the old whalers. Kablunak—appliecd elsewhere 
to all the whites—is in Danish Greenland reserved for the Danes alone. 
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among the broken ice and trembling bergs to kill a seal for the starving 
settlement ; yet their hunger once satisfied the offer of a halfpenny 
diamond ring, or a scarlet cotton pocket-handkerchief (such as is sold by 
the Birmingham Christians to the slave-traders on the Zambesi), would be 
quite sufficient to tempt them to dispose of the rest for dogs’ food. It is 
thus much the same whether the Government gives high or low prices for 
the oil or ivory. The more a Greenlander receives the more he wastes. 
Pay a native a few rigsdaler, and the chances are that ten minutes after- 
wards you will see him disposing of the whole amount in the trader's shop. 
Thus a little change is quite sufficient for a settlement, because it does not 
long remain in any single individual’s pocket. No doubt this sharing of 
the product of the hunt is absolutely necessary in a community always 
struggling between plenty and starvation, but it conduces to the stand-still 
of the natives in civilization: a hunter having no stimulus to, or reward 
for, superior exertion or skill, except the vain-glory of the thing—the lazy 
worthless loafer being every whit as well off as he. 

They are a humorous people, fond of little rough jokes, and most com- 
municative and pleasant with those whom they like and trust; but they 
are very little to be depended on, and are curiously vacillating and fickle. 
However, if they once decide not to go anywhere with a person whom they 
despise or dislike, no bribe will tempt them to change their determination ; 
though, on the other hand, even if you are a favourite, it is not altogether 
certain that they will really go with you until you are fairly outside of the 
place. The only way to secure them is to advance a little of their pay 
beforehand. They are never known to break a contract of this nature. 
But then they must have their own way, and to pass a trading post without 
sleeping and drinking kavit would be an innovation unheard of in Green- 
land. On all sides you would be told that it was impossible. They 
are fond of ridiculing the Europeans; indeed this forms their principal 
amusement in the winter. Any little peculiarity in person, manner, or 
conduct will be instantly noted within a day of your arrival. The result 
is that no European in the country is known by anything but some 
sobriquet, sometimes not over-complimentary. One of the Governors who 
has a remarkably prominent nose is called ‘‘ Kringalik,”’ the nose ; another 
Tulgak, the raven, from his dark complexion; a third pitted with the 
small-pox is known as ‘ Cheese-rind ;” Vahl, the naturalist, was known 
by a word which signifies the ‘ diligent catcher,” the name being 
applied in derision of his entomological and botanical researches, and 
not in admiration of his ability to catch seals, of which, indeed, he caught 
none. One of our party being a little stout man was called at one place 
Apalearsoak, the little auk or rotje, and at another settlement he used to 
be known as ‘the pedler,”’ Herr A being a collector of all sorts of 
Eskimo curiosities; while another foreigner, who did not impress the 
people much with his wisdom, is remembered as Pitlokiak—the weak- 
minded man, or fool. The present writer was first called ‘‘ Usuk,’’ the 
bearded seal, and finally settled down, as being the tallest man of the party, 
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into ‘‘ Nerkersoak ”—great muscle—(Nerké flesh, soak great). They are 
very fond of a name which by a slight twist of the tongue can be converted 
into a double entendre, as many Eskimo words can be, several only differing 
slightly in the sound, though with an entirely different meaning. Of course 
you are the last man to know of your own name. Among themselves they 
are not a whit better. Ask a native his name and he will hesitate to tell 
you. If it is very good his modesty will keep him from mentioning it, but 
if it is the contrary his shame will equally act a barrier to your acquiring 
the desired information. 

In reality very vain and great braggarts, they are affectedly modest 
when speaking of themselves, and laudatory of their neighbours or their 
property. ‘‘ Would you lend me,” they would say, “ your large fine 
kayak, as my miserable thing has got a hole in it?’’ In every district or 
two the Government appoints a parson, and all the natives are nominally 
Christians, and are baptized, married, and buried after the Lutheran fashion. 
The priest comes round when he has time, and marries them in batches, a 
certain dispensation being allowed in the meantime, and a refusal to com- 
plete his engagement being perfectly unknown on the side of the male lover. 
The Lutheran missionaries are supported by the Government, and come 
eut for a term of years, Greenland falling to the lot generally of the least 
brilliant of the theological licentiates of Copenhagen University. The 
Moravians—the celebrated Unitas fratrum of Herrnhut in Germany—also 
have missions in South Greenland, but they are not allowed to stretch 
further north than 65 deg., and it is only recently that they were allowed 
to baptize and marry. They are a self-denying set of men and women, 
but much too austere for the Greenlanders’ temporal welfare. Round a 
Moravian settlement the natives are generally a miserable ragged set of 
wretches ; attendance at church three times a day allowing of little 
time to attend to seal-catching. The Danes, though they bring out 
stores to them, yet do not like them; the proverbial professional 
hatred not being starved even out of Greenland, and, moreover, the 
Herrnhutians are—Germans! There is not now a real healthy Pagan 
in Danish Greenland—Hans Hendreich’s Smith Sound wife, so celebrated 
in Dr. Hayes’ narrative, being the last ; but Shanghu’s pretty daughter, 
whose love-episode poor Kane has told us all about, is now settled down 
at Proven, a regularly christened woman. Occasionally a wandering 
savage or two comes round Cape Farewell, from the east coast, from 
unknown lands. Only a few years ago some came to Pamiadluk, declaring 
that it was two years since they had left their homes in the far north, 
somewhere near the Pole doubtless. Such windfalls are, however, soon 
pounced upon by the nearest parson, and baptized nolens volens, under the 
name of Peder, or Jens, cr Hans, and a most gushing description of his 
conversion instantly despatched by the next ship, to the Danske Missionair 
Tiddsskrift! The last real Pagan, however, was an old fellow who lived 
at Upernavik, in 70 deg. north latitude. When asked to be a Christian, 
he would slap his broad chest, and shout in a voice as if from a 
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drum—‘' Why should I be baptized—I can provide for my family—Z 
don’t hang on the whites like the baptized Greenlanders ;”’ and so a Pagan 
lived and died this representative man. Every Sunday there is service in 
the little wooden church, the men sitting on one side, and the women on 
the other. The priest is a sight for gods and men—clad in his sealskin 
trousers and boots, with a dogskin jacket, the collar of which peeps up 
above his high Lutheran ruff. Service is in Eskimo, as are also the 
sweetly sung hymns. An Eskimo plays the organ very well indeed, while 
the congregation intone out some such hymn as the following :— 


Scerbsarmeta tanko okautiagut 
Sorapok innardlungalloarmerput, &c. &c. 


On a summer morning, when it is in session, there issues through the 
eracks in the church door an unmistakable odour of ancient seal. The 
church wall seems to be a regular place for hanging up all sorts of imple- 
ments of the chase. For instance, there is a musket or two hanging in the 
corner, some paddles, harpoons, and seal-lines, all on the outside. It 
seems as if some of old Pliny’s Hyperborei had hung up their arms on the 
walls of the Temple of Neptune, in gratitude for their escape from ship- 
wreck. 

Though certainly civilization engrafted on savagedom shows itself in 
a tolerable form in Danish Greenland, yet even here missionary influence 
has its less bright side, and we still find some of the uglier features of 
paganism peeping out from under the garb of transmarine sanctity. At 
Christianshaab (where, however, there is no resident priest) they yet drown 
the groans of dying people with their heathen songs as of yore. Old 
people they are strongly suspected of putting out of the way ; and every 
trader knows that, thoughtless and improvident in everything else, they 
buy the soap to wash the dead a good while before the last moment comes, 
and often, such is their horror of touching a dead body, they sew up the 
sufferer, while yet alive, in his sealskin grave-clothes. After the head of a 
family dies, you can generally buy a kayak tolerably cheap, because there is 
a prevalent objection to occupy the kayak of a dead man. The angekok, 
or ‘‘ wizard,” though according to missionary report his influence has long 
since ceased, is not so dead as some people would imagine. At Maneetsok, 
near Egedesminde, there is said to be an old fellow who does a little in 
that way during the dark winter, though he stoutly denies it, knowing full 
well what a priestly frown, with all its attendant inconveniences, would 
fall upon him. I have heard of another who yet makes a fuller display of 
his scepticism in regard to Luther’s doctrines ; and I know a family who 
practise an even darker piece of superstition within the sound of the kirk 
bells of Jakobshavn, with its fourteen catechists and three priests. 
When the members of this family kill anything, they expose a portion of 
the animal to propitiate Tournoursoak (half god, half devil), in a cave in 
the mountains. One of our party was once delayed by a contrary wind 
near an Eskimo settlement, and an angekok, under promise that he would 
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receive two rigsdaler and ‘‘ a schnapps’ if successful, agreed to get up a 
north-west wind ; but on no condition was the priest to be told of the 
exercise of the black art. He took a stick and dipped it in some grease : 
then selecting a lively specimen of an insect occasionally found on Eskimo, 
he placed it on the grease and extended it in the air. The nasty little 
creature struggled hard to get free in the direction of the wished-for wind, 
and then the wizard pronounced the charm complete. The young Green- 
landers are sharp at learning, and in the school will acquire the elements 
of education every whit as quickly as Danish children. There are very 
few children in Greenland above the age of nine or ten who cannot read 
and write. In art the people do not excel, though they are good imitators. 
Nothing can they design, but yet they will produce exact imitations of 
any picture or piece of carving. Models of their canoes, houses, &c. are 
continually offered for sale ; and you cannot go round some of the settle- 
ments without being dodged round corners by women, boys, and girls, 
wanting you to buy gaudily embroidered slippers, belts, or tobacco-pouches 
of dyed seals’-leather. The native cooper at Claushavn wrought for more 
than two years at copying a set of chessmen in ivory. At one of the 
southern missionary establishments they produce a yearly newspaper with 
gorgeous lithographs, nearly all copied, however, from the Danish illus- 
trated papers. Many of the illustrations in Rink’s Grénland are by native 
draughtsmen. 

Engage a woman to make you a suit of sealskin clothes or a pair of 
boots, and she must have another suit or a pair of boots to copy from. I 
asked a girl to make we a sealskin jumper of the same pattern as the 
natives’, and gave her an English shooting-coat for the size. What was 
my horror to find my garment returned in a day or two, exactly imitated— 
buttons, pockets, lids, and all in sealskin ! 

I do not know into what class Mr. Ruskin would put icelands as art-pro- 
ducing ; probably the formula would be—icelands, shrewd intellect, and very 
material art. Yet with all the care a philanthropic government can exercise 
over them, the Greenlanders are slowly but surely becoming extinct. In 
old Hans Egede’s days—not a century and a half ago—the population 
was estimated to be about 20,000, though he knew but comparatively little 
of the northern portions ; but soon after the effects of civilization became 
evident. In 1731 small-pox was introduced from Europe, and 38,000 
were cut off; and so with one disease and another, until in 1820 an exact 
census now before us showed the total population to be 6,286 people. 

In 1824 tle total populaticn was 6,331 


»» 1830 is ‘ 6,997 
yy 1835 i ¥ 7,356 
. 1840 a i 7,877 
» 1845 a Ma 8,501 
» 1850 A * 9,185 


” 1855 ” ” 9,644 
Of these (1855) 1,827 were married males, 3,081 unmarried males, 183 
widowers, 1,871 married females, 3,166 unmarried females, and 561 
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widows. Twenty-one males reached from 66-70, and 39 females were 
about the same age; § individuals were aged from 76-80, and one woman 
had reached the very mature age of ninety. At that time, October 1855, 
there were 248 Europeans in Greenland. Since then I have seen no later 
census; but until 1867, the population remained in numbers about 
stationary, with a slight decrease in the Moravian settlements. In 
1867, an epidemic bronchial disease cut off about four per cent. of the 
entire population (one settlement suffered to the extent of about ten 
or eleven per cent.); so that the gradual increase shown by the 
table is now reversed. Moreover, the dogs are dying off; and when- 
ever a native loses his dogs, it is remarked that he goes very rapidly 
down-hill in the sliding-scale of Arctic respectability, becoming little 
better than the hanger-on of the fortunate possessor of a sledge-team. 
Without his dogs the Greenlander cannot exist. He requires them to 
drag home the seals, the white whales, the sharks, and the narwhals, 
which he kills at the open place at the ice in the winter. When the dogs 
die off, then the master must follow. He has no ulterior resource of agri- 
culture or the arts of civilization, like most other aborigines. He must be 
a Greenlander, or he is nobody. He has no higher civilization to flee to, no 
place of escape; and hence, whatever may be said about the Greenland 
monopoly, and the management of affairs there (and volumes are written 
about it every now and again, and lengthy speeches made in the Danish 
Rigstadt), still I do not see how it could be greatly improved. The Green- 
lander must follow a savage’s mode of making his living, or die. A few 
may be educated and become Catechists and officers of the Company ; one 
even became a missionary and an author, but these are rare exceptions. 


Such was the people among whom we lived—not unhappily, indeed, on 
the whole. The time comes when we must leave, and all is packing up 
and good-by with ‘“ Herren Englander.’’ Every day little deputations 
arrive to ask us to drink coffee before some hospitable threshold, or to take 
some little farewell dinner. One of these kindly acts of hyperborean 
(though by no means frigid) hospitality seems worthy of being recorded in 
these notes as being one of the last of the many acts of good-will and 
warm-heartedness received from a people whom I can scarcely ever hope 
to see again. Samuel (not he of the Neanderthal skull) was one of the 
most respectable of the mixed race of Greenlanders about our neighbour- 
hood ; a skilful hunter, artificer, and maker of many curiosities, for which 
he had found a customer in me. He insisted that I should—Danish fashion 
—take ‘“‘kavit”’ with him. As I saw that the invitation was intended as 
a special mark of favour, and that the refusal would be a mortal affront, I 
complied most gracefully, though I had drank so much black coffee that 
day as to give me little hope of sleeping all night. His house was the 
ordinary turf mansion situated in a little valley and entered by the 
usual tunnel. The interior was in noway much different from the others, 
except that it was more cleanly and neat, and boasted a greater variety 
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of knicknacks—a Dutch clock, a cupboard, and several glaring prints of the 
Emperor of the French, his Empress, and a fierce red-faced gentleman, 
whom I had some difficulty in discovering to be intended for ‘ Albert 
Edward, Prinds af Wales og Hertug of Cornwall.” I was here introduced 
to Samuel’s wife and daughter—the latter with the softest brown eyes 
and auburn hair I ever saw—both of whom were busily manufacturing 
articles of household attire on the “‘ brecks,”’ or general platform, which 
occupies one side of the house, and serves the purposes of bed, table, 
and chair. The house is very warm, and I am begged to take off my 
coat, following in this fashion the rest of the family, most of whom are in 
a state of semi-nudity. There are many other folks there, but they are 
of the commonalty, and beneath the Tuluit’s attention. I, however, 
notice them patronizingly, and they grin from-ear to ear by way of reply. 
While the rather lengthy operation of preparing the coffee goes on, the 
family produce their penates to entertain me, while the women examine 
the texture of my coat and scarlet shirt most knowingly. Samuel shows 
me his tools, and how he uses them; his spears and harpoons, and 
allunaks, and the work-box he made for his wife (which does him much 
credit), and some patterns for slippers, painted in colours by his little 
boy, who was once one of my particular henchmen, but is now dead. 
He himself has just recovered from a long sickness, and is very pale. 
He plays a tune on the fiddle, and the younger members of his family, 
who have been out gathering blueberries, dance most joyfully toit. He 
has likewise an accordion ; he apologizes for its being a little out of tune, 
but he had had to open it to show the children where the sound came 
from! And then the wife (who has been a handsome blue-eyed woman 
in her day, for they are, of course, all of a mixed breed), with a woman’s 
curiosity, questions me in broken Danish and English and Eskimo, all 
about my condition in life: if I am married, and how many children, and 
so on, and so on; and all the gossips are delighted. They, to my astonish- 
ment, inquire if I do not come from Scotland, and on my expressing 
astonishment at their knowledge of geography, Samuel produces an ancient 
map, and points out the land of my nativity. All of this is done leisurely as 
the “kavit”’ boils, and as I sip it in the cleanest of cups, they pour in the 
soft unction of hyperborean flattery, and assure me with an air which means 
even more than the words would seem to express, ‘‘ Efflete eyunelak 
Tuluit,’”’ «‘ You are the good Englishman.” “ All the Inniut (Eskimo) will 
miss you, when you are gone, and the little boys will have no one to throw 
skillings to them now. ll of us will have sick hearts when you go 
away.” To all of which an ancient dame on the further side of the 
‘‘ brecks,”” whom I had hitherto thought only a bundle of sealskins, 
echoes in a voice as if it came out of a mattress, ‘‘ Yes, especially the 
Neviarsuik /” * and the house echoes with laughter, as the joke is 
apparently thought a good one. I grin like the rest as it is explained to 
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me ; though Samuel’s daughter blushes crimson, for she is apparently the 
butt of it. Be it known, however, that the daughter of Samuel bears a 
highly proper reputation in Aetlumia, and is, I am told in a stage whisper 
{at which she again blushes), to be the spouse of Peder Zaccharias 
Brug, when that young gentleman has finished his new kayak, and 
Pastor Neilssen has time to unite them in the bonds of wedlock. After 
we have finished our coffee, we have blueberries and a glass of schnapps, 
which last is produced with the air of smuggled whisky ; and when we 
consider how dearly they all like this beverage, the extent of the favour 
may be imagined. When all is over, and the autumn sun is getting low, 
I am escorted to the door by the whole family, with many good-bys and 
hopes to see me again next year, and take my departure homeward. We 
have a long way yet to go before we meet the stout ship which is to take 
us to Denmark. We have to share, some snowy nights, the hospitality of 
an Eskimo hut—very savoury and very warm—and to pass miserable days 
and nights enow in dreary Akajaroah. 

Snow is falling fast as we leave Greenland behind. All have some 


“little regrets at leaving it. One thinks of the eider-ducks and the reindeer, 


another of the glorious glaciers and icebergs, like silver castles floating in 
the summer sunlight on an emerald sea. Everybody joins in one regret 
that the free and easy life—so novel and so wild—is at an end ; that behind 
lies life in its wildest aspect—before us in its most civilized, but also 
most artificial form. 

Yet, after all, how green—how right pleasant—look the fading woods of 
Elsinore ;* how pleasant, yet how strange, are the quaint little villages along 
the shores of the Cattegat and under the shadow of Hamlet’s home. We 
are strangers to all the news of the outer world, nor can we obtain any. 
Little knows the Swedish fisherman who sweeps alongside in quest of skin- 
breeches and schnapps. There is no war in Europe “that he has heard of;”” 
he had never heard of the French Exhibition; and there is no use asking 
him about the fate of the Reform Bill of 1867 ; but this he knows, that pota- 
toes are ‘‘feer rigsdaler and feer skillings a tonder, and that the rye crop 
ain’t worth a snap of the fingers! ’’ A golden-crested wren flies on board 
from the forests of Jutland. This is very homelike, but still more homely, 
though not so pretty, is the little collier whose captain and crew curse 
us, both loud and deep, in the Newcastle dialect, for sanguinary Dutch- 
men, because we do not choose to get out of his tack. An hour or two 
afterwards we are on the ‘“‘ Lang Linea,” in Copenhagen, shaking a dozen 
kindly Scandinavian hands, and telling the strange tale of how we 
disappeared in the outer world so many moons ago. 





* Nearly three hundred years ago, the same feeling delighted the scurvy-riddled 
companions of poor Willem Barentz, when escaping from their ten months’ imprison- 
ment in Nova Zembla. We have Gerrit de Veer telling us in his quaint account of 
Three Voyages; the like of which has never been seen, read, or heard tell of, that when 
they reached the coast of Lapland, “wee saw some trees on the river-side, which 
comforted us, and made us glad, as if we had then come into a new world ; for in all 
the time that wee had been out, we had not seene any trees.” ; 
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Indian Railtoans. 





Tue railway system in India is now assuming large proportions. It 
embraces very great interests, not only connected with that country but 
with this, and is daily engaging public attention more and more. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to lay before our readers a brief account of these 
important public works. What has been done, would, twenty years ago, 
have been looked upon as a thing almost beyond the hope of accomplish- 
ment; and if we stopped where we are, a monument would remain of 
British wealth, power, and skill. It is now, however, regarded as but a 
part of a great whole: a third of what has yet to be achieved. It 
would be simple platitude to dwell upon the great advantage to a country 
like India of internal communication. There was hardly a parallel case in 
the world. In Europe good roads existed before railways were introduced, 
and the means of transit, if limited, were not to be despised. In 
America, roads were created with the influx and spread of population, and 
railways in the same way accompany, and, in some instances, precede the 
occupation and cultivation of a new province. But in India there was a 
teeming population, plains rich in agricultural produce, and a considerable 
trade; with the exception, however, of the rivers, and one or two 
unbridged roads, no means of internal communication at all commensurate 
with the commercial and social wants of the community were provided. 
Notwithstanding this state of things, it used to be said by men whose 
position and acquaintance with the country made them authorities on the 
subject, that railways were not wanted, and would not answer. Railways 
might, they said, be made, but the natives would not use them. Caste, 
prejudice, and superstitious fear, would be stronger, they thought, than the 
natural desire to go to and fro. Then, with regard to physical difficulties, 
it was argued that the scorching heat, the soaking rain, the overpowering 
torrents, and the devouring white ant, would prove such destructive agents, 
that when a line was made, the expense of keeping it in repair would 
swallow up all possible earnings. These were the bugbears which appeared 
at the entrance to this new field of usefulness and wealth; but one after 
another have they given way. The railways are not only used by millions 
of natives every year, but ‘‘ coppers” are found to be of greater considera- 
tion than caste. As with John Gilpin, and “loss of time,” so with the 
well-to-do native, and loss of caste— 

Although it grieves him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knows, 

Will trouble him much more. 


A high caste will rather submit to the indignity of sitting cheek-by-jowl 
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with his own servant than pay the extra cost of a second-class fare ; and, 
what is more, he does not find himself the worse for it at his journey’s end. 
Engineering skill and science have overcome all physical obstacles, and the 
ravages of the white ant are hardly ever heard of. This great annihilator of 
wood, leather, and even, it has been alleged, of rupees, likes a quiet repast, 
and is deterred from applying his destructive propensities to railway 
materials by the vibration of the passing train. It can well be understood, 
however, that, while all these doubts and fears were entertained, the 
Government were cautious in the measures which they took to introduce 
railways into India. It will be recollected how sceptical we were in this 
country when travelling by steam-power on a level metal road was first 
proposed: how we listened to accounts of the breath we should lose if we 
went beyond a certain speed; to the risk to life we should incur if we 
passed through a tunnel of any great length; and to descriptions of other 
like phantoms. It is not surprising, therefore, that those who adminis- 
tered the affairs of India paused before they engaged in any extensive 
schemes, and that what was done at first was done tentatively. An experi- 
ment of a hundred miles or so was determined on for the Bengal Presidency, 
and another of fifty miles for the Bombay; and there they stopped, 
the claims of Madras being postponed for a time. These experimental 
lines were to cost a million and a half. The one starting from Calcutta 
was committed to the East Indian Railway Company; the other commencing 
at Bombay to the Great Indian Peninsula. Contracts were entered into with 
these companies in 1849, and operations were commenced in the following 
year. It was a moot question whether the agency of joint-stock companies 
was the best that could be employed for carrying out these works, involving 
as it did the necessity for State assistance and State control. It arose, how- 
ever, out of the peculiarities and exigencies of the case. The governments 
in India were not then ina position to undertake a duty of this nature. It 
was new to them, and they had no instruments at hand equal to the task. 
The notion of making railways did not, moreover, originate with the Govern- 
ment. It was first started by private individuals, among whom the names 
of Stephenson, Chapman, and Andrew were conspicuous, and they formed 
themselves into associations for the purpose of carrying out their particular 
projects. Agencies were thus recognized and established before much 
consideration had been given to the matter, and the Government entered 


into negotiations with them. Then there was the question of money; the 


people of this country would not subscribe it without some distinct prospect 
of a return upon their outlay, and the people of India would not subscribe 
at all. The guarantee of a certain rate of interest on the capital was 
accordingly given, and with it was necessarily combined a complete 
Government control, such hopes being held out to the shareholders of 
increased profits, in the event of successful management, as would, it was 
thought, counteract the enervating effects of a guarantee. Whatever faults 
belong to the system, it was an excellent device, under the exceptional 
circumstances of the case, to satisfy an important public want. There can 
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be no doubt that, without it, we should not now have had upwards of four 
thousand miles of railway in India. The idea of incurring an expenditure 
of eighty millions sterling would never have been entertained twenty years 
ago by the boldest of those who were most sanguine as to the resources of 
India; and if any financier had proposed to add this sum to the direct debt 
of India, he would have been considered a reckless enthusiast. And what 
has been done? Year by year the capital has been gradually raised by the 
companies, and steadily expended, and there has never been a suspension 
of operations by reason of want of funds. That this would not have been 
the case if Government had raised the money without the instrumentality of 
the companies—if Government had kept the construction of the lines in 
their own hands—the history of other public works in India abundantly 
proves. The money raised under the guarantee, though deposited with 
Government, is placed in their treasury for specific purposes, ‘‘ and thus,” 
says Captain Davidson, R.E., lately of the Public Works department in 
India, “ it has happened that, even during years of great anxiety and com- 
motion, funds sufficient for the annual outlay on railways have always 
been forthcoming.” 

The experimental lines had hardly been commenced before Lord 
Dalhousie arrived in India. He was not a man to do things by halves. 
He was not a man to do things without consideration. But he was a 
man whose thoughts took a wide range, whose judgment was clear, and 
whose actions were prompt. The subject of railways was in his mind ; 
for he had just left the Board of Trade in England, where he had learnt 
not only the importance of railway communication, but the necessity for 
care and circumspection in regulating the railway affairs of a country. 
Lord Dalhousie soon saw that the so-called experiments ought not to 
stop the way for a more extended system. He accordingly sent home 
a comprehensive scheme for the whole of India, and recommended that 
it should be parcelled out and allotted to different companies. His 
propositions met with a eordial and ready response from the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, whose views were shared by the 
Board of Control; and the great system of communication which is 
now being extended over the length and breadth of the land was forthwith 
undertaken. 

Thus commenced: those vast works the results of which we have 
now before us. The task of execution was not light; and it was not 
made easier by the novelty of such operations in the country, or by the 
necessity for transporting all the iron for the bridges and permanent way, 
and a large mass of other materials—including coal for some lines and 
wooden sleepers for others—from England, and then having to carry them 
many hundreds of miles into the interior by very imperfect means of con- 
veyance. The main lines have been laid out with the view of securing 
the greatest political and commercial advantages, and extend in a zigzag 
fashion across the peninsula. Commencing on the south-west coast at 
Beypore, a line stretches over to Madras, thence proceeds to Bombay, and 
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from that city crosses to Calcutta, joining in its course the great line 
which extends to the north-west frontier, by way of Agra, Delhi, and 
Lahore. Besides supplying an easy, safe, and cheap means of communi- 
cation from one part of India to another, a wide basis is thus formed for 
a network of railways over the country, and a most important aid is pro- 
vided for future extensions. The natural configuration of the country 
presented difficulties of no ordinary character.. On one side a range of 
mountains had to be crossed; in some places large rivers, occasionally 
with shifting beds, had to be spanned; in others, solid permanent road- 
ways had to be formed upon low swampy plains, involving, perhaps, miles 
of viaduct or culverts ; and in others, again, thick jungles, the retreat of 
wild beasts and the hotbeds of fever, had to be penetrated. At one time, 
too, we must not forget, the mutiny broke out, and threatened destruction 
of life and property. The engineer on the Indian railways has, therefore, 
not only needed skill and energy, but also courage and intrepidity, to face 
and conquer his difficulties ; and notwithstanding the mistakes which have 
here and there been committed, both the servants of the companies, and 
the officers of the Government, deserve great credit for what has been 
achieved. 

The 5,900 miles, which comprise the present sanctioned system, 
have been divided into twelve separate undertakings. These vary in 
extent from 1,500 to 30 miles, and in the amount of their capital from 
81,000,000/7., to 600,000/. They will, it is estimated, cost about 
94,000,0007. With the exception of the Calcutta and South-Eastern, 
which was lately transferred to the Government, and the line from Lahore 
to Peshawur, which is 273 miles in length, they are in the hands of 
companies, of which the following is a list :— 





Railway. Miles. Description. 





The East Indian 1,502 | From Calcutta to Delhi, with a Branch from 
Allahabad to Jubbulpore. 
The Great Indian Peninsula} 1,267 | From Bombay in a N.E. direction to Jub- 
bulpore ; in a §. E. direction to Raichore, 
with 2 Branch from the N. E. line to Nagpore. 
The Madras 861 | From Madras ina N.W. direction to Raichore ; 
in a S. W. direction to Beypore on the 
; opposite coast, with a Branch to Bangalore. 
The Bombay, Baroda, and} 312 | From Bombay to Baroda and Ahmedabad. 
Central India 


The Scinde 109 | From Kurrachee to Kotree. 

The Punjaub 246 | From Moultan to Umritsir. 

The Delhi $20 | From Umritsir to Delhi. 

The Eastern Bengal 159 | From Calcutta to Joalundo. 

The Great Southern 168 | From Negapatam to Trichinopoly and Caroor 
on the Madras line. 

The Onde and Rohilcund 672 | From Cawnpore to Lucknow, and thence S. E 
to Benares and N. W. to Bareilly, with 
Branches. 

The Calcutta and South 29 | From Calcutta to Port Canning 


Eastern 
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These companies represent 53,500 shareholders and bondholders. They 
have raised 82,500,000/. of capital, and have expended 80,000,000/. They 
have sent out from this country materials to the amount of 3,600,000 tons, 
and of the value of 24,250,000/. They possess 1,000 locomotives, about 
4,000 vehicles for passengers, and 20,800 for goods. They last year 
carried upwards of 15,000,000 passengers, from whom they received 
1,591,000/., and 2,870,000 tons weight of goods, for which they received 
8,135,000/. In the same year their expenses amounted to 2,730,000/. 
They have received 25,750,000/. for guaranteed interest, and have paid 
back 12,250,000/. of this sum. They were incorporated by Acts of 
Parliament ; they are regulated by an Act of the Indian Legislature, and 
their relations with the Government are defined by contracts. The practical 
effect of these agreements is to produce co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and the companies. Each company becomes, as it were, a depart- 
ment of Government. The multiplication of agencies seems unnecessary, 
and the unequal division of work indicates an absence of method in the 
original plan. With each company there must be additional expense and 
additional friction. A territorial division of the country would probably 
have been a more convenient arrangement. Four or five companies 
might then have had a distinct field allotted to each. In the case of the 
Scinde, the Indus Valley, the Punjaub, and the Delhi companies, remedial 
measures are about to be taken by amalgamating them. It is a natural 
question to ask by whom has the money for these lines been contributed ? 
Have the funds been supplied principally in England or India? We find 
that out of 82,376,000/. only 800,000/. has been subscribed in India, 
and not half of this is held by natives. Thus the capital, the skill, the 
materials have all, for the most part, gone from England. India has 
provided the labour. 

The cost of Indian railways has been greater than was expected. It 
may be that the original estimates were too low, that they were the 
calculations of sanguine projectors, by whom difficulties were underrated ; 
it may be that wages and the price of materials have so risen, and that 
the resources of the country have so failed in respect to the supply of 
some of the articles which form the component parts of a railway, that 
the whole basis of these estimates has been changed. But for all that 
the cost has been higher than, in the opinion of competent judges, it 
should have been if strict economy had been observed. Allowances must 
be made for the damage committed during the mutiny on some of the 
works, and for the losses which the unavoidable suspension of operations 
on the same occasion produced. But after all this has been taken into 
account the balance when divided shows a high mileage rate. There 
are, however, exceptions. Southern India exhibits a favourable contrast 
to the northern and western provinces. In the Madras Presidency the 
most has been made of the favourable circumstances of the country, and 
economy and skill have set their mark upon the works there. The railway 
in the hands of the Madras company, which in this country is so ably 
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presided over by Mr. James Walker, and in India has been so well managed, 
has cost on the average 12,0001. per mile, while the East Indian, whose 
affairs in England are equally well administered under the chairmanship 
of Mr. R. W. Crawford, M.P., will cost about 20,000/. per mile. But 
in the latter case the mutiny committed havoc, and the nature of the 
country through which the line passes is such as to require expensive 
works (including three or four bridges longer than those over the Thames 
in London), which necessarily raise the mileage cost. Then, again, the 
expenditure on the Great Southern has not come to 9,000/. per mile, 
while that of the Bombay and Baroda is nearly 24,000. The average 
mileage cost of the whole, taking the cheap and dear together, is about 
17,000/., and this is exclusive of land, for which, perhaps, another 500/. 
should be added. This does not compare unfavourably with other 
countries. In France the average cost has been about 27,000/. per mile ; 
in Austria and Belgium, 18,000/.; in Holland, 20,000/.; in the United 
States, about 12,000/., for an inferior kind of work. The future lines in 
India will not cost so much. They will have the advantage of the existing 
lines in conveying the materials up country, and this will alone effect an 
important saving. Some of the present companies have had to pay rates 
for the conveyance of permanent-way materials and bridge-work, which 
have added at least 1,500/. per mile to the cost of their lines. In future, 
too, the Government and the companies will work by the light of 
experience. It was the opinion of a Committee of Government and 
Railway officers who last year investigated the subject, that, ‘ without 
any sacrifice of necessary strength and permanence, such modifications 
could be introduced in the system of construction as should prevent 
the cost of railways in any case exceeding 10,0001. per mile of single 
line, and that, under favourable circumstances, most of the lines likely 
to be undertaken could be completed in an efficient manner at a far less 
cost.” 

With regard to the character and description of the works which have 
involved this outlay, the object has been to secure sufficient strength and 
durability. A single line of rails has at present been the rule, but excep- 
tions to a considerable extent have been deemed advisable. Out of a 
length of 4,096 miles of open line, 600 are double. The tunnels (of 
which there are very few), the cuttings, and foundations for the bridges, 
have been made suitable for a double line, but only one set of rails is 
laid down at first. A uniform gauge of five feet six inches has been 


adopted. The weight of the rail varies from eighty-four to sixty pounds 


to the yard. The lighter one seems to have been preferred latterly, 
Steel rails have also been sent out. In places where the ballast is 


suitable, iron sleepers, in the form of an inverted saucer, have been found 


to answer admirably. There has been more difficulty than could have 
been supposed in obtaining good timber for sleepers, and even where 
wood is largely used, it has been found more advantageous to send out 
ereosoted Baltic sleepers from this country than to use those hewn in 
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India. In like manner grease, oil, hemp, cotton-waste, quinine, &c., 
are sent from England and delivered at a rate cheaper than they can 
be obtained at from native markets. This condition of things should not 
continue when the internal communications of the country are more com- 
plete. It seems strange that the commodity which is almost at the door, 
as it were, should, either from inferiority of quality or from the charges 
for transit, be more expensive and difficult of access than when it has 
been carried backwards and forwards thousands of miles. The products 
of India which, above all others, would promote the economical construction 
and working of the railways are iron, coal, and wood. In Bengal, in the 
neighbourhood of the East Indian Railway, coal, of fair quality, but not 
equal to English, is found in large quantities, and the advantage of this 
accessible source of fuel is manifest in the expenses of the locomotive 
department of that company. While the railways on the Bombay side 
are paying at the rate of 50s. and 60s. a ton on delivery at Bombay, the 
East Indian obtains coal at 10s. In Central India, on the Nerbudda, 
coal also exists ; and when the railway is brought into the neighbourhood, 
the produce of these fields will be available for the lines running across the 
peninsula, and will assist to lessen their working charges. The only place 
where iron is at present likely to be worked in sufficient quantities to supply 
rails or chairs is in Kumaon, towards the north-west of India. The metal 
produced from these mines is said to be of excellent quality, but the cost 
of manufacturing it, and the expense and difficulty of bringing it when 
made from the foot of the hills, where the works are established, to the 
plains, has hitherto excluded it from the market. These impediments 
are, however, about to be removed by the construction of a railway or 
tramway which will bring the iron-works into direct communication with 
the trunk line of railway now being executed in Rohileund. Wood for 
fuel is another important article. The economy of using wood, when due 
precautions against fire are taken, is proved by experience. It is most 
desirable to keep up an unfailing supply of timber by the preservation 
and renewal of forests. Active measures have been taken by the Govern- 
ment to secure this end. 

We have above alluded to some of the difficulties of railway construc- 
tion in India. Prominent among the formidable works are those which 
occur on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in its ascents up the moun- 
tains which run parallel with the coast at Bombay. Two passes or ghats 
are crossed at an elevation of about 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
length of the incline up the Thul ghat is nine miles, and its height, from 
its commencement, is 972 feet. That up the Bhore ghat is fifteen miles, 
and its height 1,830 feet. The steepest gradient on either is one in 
thirty-seven. Tunnels, embankments, cuttings, and viaducts follow each 
other with marvellous rapidity. It is on these sections that so many 
works have unfortunately failed lately, in consequence, it is said, of the 
eareless manner in which the specifications were prepared, and the rapid 
and negligent way in which the operations were carried on. The line 
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is now being placed in a substantial state of repair ; but this will not be 
done without a considerable expenditure. A warning is thus given that we 
should not attempt cheap works. It would be preferable to have tem- 
porary wooden stagings over a ravine or river than a bridge composed of 
rubble in a case of bad masonry. We know and see what the one is— 
the other is only deception. ‘‘ Soon ripe, soon rotten,” may apply to 
railway embankments and bridges as well as to vegetation. Rapidity or 
haste, if it does not imply carelessness, involves imperfection of some 
kind or another. On the East Indian Railway, some works of great 
magnitude occur. Among them are three bridges, which carry the line 
over the Soane, and over the Jumna at Allahabad and Delhi. They are 
made, after designs by Mr. A. M. Rendel, the consulting engineer, with 
brick or stone foundations, and wrought-iron girders above. One has 
twenty-eight spans of 150 feet each, another fifteen spans of 200 feet, and 
the third twelve spans of 205 feet. When it is borne in mind that this 
immense mass of iron had to be conveyed a distance of many thousand 
miles by sea and land, that one part had to be fitted into another with 
the accuracy of a child’s puzzle, some idea may be formed of the diffi- 
culties of such operations in India. The Bombay and Baroda Railway is 
intersected by several broad rivers, requiring waterway to an extent of 
six miles. This is effected by bridges of wrought-iron girders, supported 
on cast-iron screw piles, connected by diagonal and horizontal bracing. 
As another example of the difficulty of bridge construction in India, the 
viaduct which takes the Delhi Railway over the Sutlej may be cited. 
The river, which runs through a valley five miles wide, has for the last 
seventy or eighty years flowed along the northern side; but it is now 
changing its course to the southern side. This alteration has taken place 
while the bridge was in course of construction, so that, originally designed 
for a length of 4,000 feet, it has now to be extended 2,200 feet to cross 
the present stream. The Charing Cross Railway bridge over the Thames 
took, if we mistake not, three or four years to construct, with all the 
materials and the best professional experience and skill close at hand. 
Fancy the erection of a dozen such bridges ten thousand miles off, with 
ironwork which has to be conveyed hundreds of miles inland after its 
arrival from this country, the labour being performed by Hindoos, under 
European supervision, and some idea may be formed of what has been 
done on the railway between Calcutta and Lahore. 

Only one or two short lines of light railway have been constructed in 
India, and we are not aware of the existence of any tramways. These, 
however, will-be found very useful in many places where works of a more 
expensive kind would be unnecessary. The wants of a large extent of 
country might be supplied by means of a line with narrow gauge, engines 
of small power, light rails, stout wooden bridges, and moderate gra- 
dients, which should not involve half the cost of a line on the ordinary 
scale. Where, however, large traffic may be calculated upon, and where 
a break of gauge would produce expense as well as delay and incon- 
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venience in working, it seems desirable that the present system should be 
continued. 

As regards the revenue to be derived from Indian railways, there would 
appear to be a very fair prospect of good returns. The receipts both from 
passengers and goods are already very large, and the cost of maintenance 
and working does not bear an unfavourable comparison with other 
countries, Taking some lines separately, their expenses are not so great 
as the best-managed English railways. Last year the Madras line was 
worked and maintained for 45 per cent. of the gross receipts; the East 
Indian for 51, and the Eastern Bengal for 42 per cent. On the other 
hand, the Great Indian Peninsula, the Bombay and Baroda, and the 
Scinde were 63, 67, and 78 per cent. respectively. With lines of certain 
lengths, 50 per cent of the gross receipts will probably cover the average 
expenses. There are a few sources of expense which are peculiar to India. 
Fuel in many parts is, as we have seen, very scarce and dear. European 
agency is also costly. Mr. Crawford, Chairman of the East Indian Railway, 
estimated that the average cost of European labour in India was as five 
to one in England. It is a great object to train natives for some of the 
active duties, but at present it is requisite to send out not only engineers, 
managers, locomotive superintendents, but engine-drivers, mechanics, and 
a sprinkling of pointsmen and guards. It may be imagined that the 
strength of Europeans working under a 


Bloody sun at noon, 
All in a hot and copper sky, 


must be husbanded, and that, necessary as it is in all places to avoid over- 
taxing the powers of railway servants, it is doubly so in India. Natives 
will, however, soon be able to take a larger share in the working of the 
lines. Now the proportion appears to be about one European to fifteen 
natives. A greater difference still will before long be established. The 
natives are very useful as station-masters, accountants, and clerks, but 
where nerve and presence of mind were required they at first failed. “A 
native pointsman, for instance, has sometimes been known to quit his post 
at the critical moment when a train approached the points he had to turn. 
They have, however, improved by practice, and are becoming more and 
more qualified. The effects upon the works by floods and inundations 
are not to be underrated. Fires are perhaps more common in India, on 
account of the extreme dryness of vegetation during the hot season. Last 
year the embankments of our English lines presented proofs of how soon 
conflagrations will occur when everything is parched. The live ashes from 
the engine, when forced by the draught of the train against the wood- 
work of a truck, has been known to set a train on fire. Every precaution 
is accordingly taken, and a fire insurance has been established by each 
company, so that if loss occurs it may be equally distributed over each 
half year’s revenue. Thefts sometimes occur, and a police force is em- 
ployed on each line to check the tendency to pilfer and to plunder which 
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exists. On one occasion a party of thieves concealed themselves in the 
trucks of a night-train, and on approaching a part of the line where accom- 
plices were stationed, they quietly dropped bale after bale of cotton, which 
were carried off into the interior. The culprits were detected, however, 
and duly punished. 

One great advantage that Indian railways possess is that there is no 
competition. The field is so immense, and the country so imperfectly 
provided with communication, that it is hardly possible to conceive any 
excuse for competition. Government hold in their hands the reins which 
guide the charges, and it is their duty to protect the public against fares 
which are unduly high. At the same time it should be their aim to relieve 
the country from the burden of the guarantee by augmenting the receipts. 
This is probably best accomplished by the development of traffic through 
the operation of moderate, if not low, rates. With regard to passengers, the 
third-ciass are the main great supporters of the railway. They not only 
travel in far greater numbers than any other class, and pay the largest sums 
into the coffers of the companies, but they go over the longer distances. 
The Government have wisely arranged to perform their part of the duty 
connected with the regulation of fares by fixing maximum rates, leaving it 
to the railway authorities to establish such charges within those rates as 
shall, in their opinion, be the most remunerative. The twofold object of 
obtaining for the people a cheap means of travelling, and of committing 
to those who should be the best judges the task of working the traflic to 
the utmost advantage of all concerned, is thus gained. Under existing 
arrangements, a third-class passenger may travel at the rate of from one- 
third of a penny to one halfpenny per mile ; the second-class from three- 
farthings to one penny; and the first from three-halfpence to twopence- 
farthing. The lowest class goods, consisting of bricks, iron, salt, &c., are 
carried for three-farthings per ton per mile; the next, in which cotton, 
flax, sugar, saltpetre, and grain are included, for one penny and one 
eighth per ton, and so on. Vehicles suitable for the climate are pro- 
vided. Every carriage has a double roof, and is fitted with Venetian 
blinds; and some of the first-class carriages have the convenience of 
lavatories, reclining couches, &c. It is more easy to keep out the heat 
than the dust, so that a supply of water becomes a great luxury. The 
carriages are from nine to ten feet wide, and seven feet high. Vehicles 
with double tiers are in use in some places. The space overhead is not 
reduced, as the natives dispense with seats, and prefer to squat on the 
floor. Railway travelling becomes much the same as elsewhere. The 
steam-whistle, the station-bell, the English ‘all right,” are familiar 
sounds there as here. The scenes at the stations resemble those on our 
lines in holiday time—only the faces are black instead of white, and there 
is, perhaps, more confusion and noise. A native’s estimate of the value 
of time, or his inability yet to believe in the daily regularity of a train 
service, brings him to the station hours before the train is due, and when 
it arrives, the crushing and screaming betray surprise and unreadiness 
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after all. With an equal disregard of the flight of time, but in a different 
way, the petty rajah will arrive at a station with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of squiredom, looking as if the railway was made for him, and will 
find, to his indignation and disgust, that the train has not waited his 
pleasure, but has gone two minutes before. The enjoyment or tedium of 
a journey, as the case may be, depends upon the same causes as prevail 
elsewhere. Health, weather, scenery, companions, make travelling plea- 
sant or disagreeable, just as life in general is affected by such external 
influences. The eye becomes sometimes wearied with the arid plain, the 
jungle, and the marsh, and a distant hill, after some hours’ journey, is 
refreshing in the extreme; but if your route is up the ghats, between 
Bombay and Poonah, or under the Neilgherry Hills, you are enchanted 
with the beauty and magnificence of the scenery. 

The only accidents peculiar to India are those which are the result of 
floods, cyclones, and such disturbances of the elements. In 1864 the lower 
part of Bengal was visited by a tremendous hurricane, but although sheds 
were levelled to the ground, roofs were torn away, and part of a train, 
including the engine, was blown over, no lives were lost. On this occasion 
damage to the extent of 50,000/. was done to railway property. On another 
occasion, on the Bombay side, the results were even more disastrous. A 
viaduct on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was carried away by the 
violence of a flood, and a night-train following soon after ran into the 
vortex, taking with it a number of native passengers, fourteen of whom were 
killed. The bridge over the Nerbudda River, on the line between Bombay 
and Baroda, has more than once suffered injury from the violence of the 
torrent. In Scinde, on one occasion, a whole village on the banks of a 
nullah was carried away and brought down a railway bridge in its ruin. 
Wild animals have also occasionally been the cause of accidents. The other 
day an elephant charged a train and was killed, but such was the resistance 
which he offered that the engine-driver was thrown off and injured. A 
buffalo has also been known to throw a train off the line by getting in its 
way. In spite, however, of these special causes, railway travelling is as safe 
in India as in England. Last year the number of fatal accidents was one 
and a half per million. There are perhaps more frequent cases of death 
rom natural causes in Indian railway trains than elsewhere, and the 
ominous heading ‘‘ found dead’’ may be seen on the returns of casualties. 
The fact appears to be that many natives commence a journey, in extremis, 
in the hope of reaching some sanctified spot where to die, and the vital 
spark expires before the poor creature can reach his destination. Many 
pilgrims also are induced to journey to their shrines in a condition of 
health which should forbid the undertaking. Their strength fails, or 
cholera attacks them, and they are gone before the train stops. They 
are perhaps friendless and alone; aid is not given, nor alarm sounded 
by their fellow-travellers, from timidity or indifference; and when the 
carriages are searched they are ‘‘ found dead.” 

The most important staples of the country which are carried by railway 
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are cotton, grain, jute, sugar, indigo, hides, opium, &e. This country is 
so much interested in the first commodity, that a word may be said about 
it, and the effect that railways have had upon its cultivation and cost. 
Railway communication now exists between almost every cotton-field and 
the sea-coast. This is one great point gained. Cotton is now; brought 
safely, cheaply, and in an undamaged condition to the port of shipment, 
whereas before it was conveyed on animals’ backs or in carts, it;was weeks, 
instead of hours, on the road, and reached the coast impure within and 
dirty without. A safe and rapid communication was the first step;towards 
improvement ; but the great point was price. With all the measures that 
could be taken to make Indian cotton suitable for the English market, it 
would only have been able in exceptional years to have competed with 
the American at Liverpool and Manchester. The rebellion in America 
was accordingly a grand opportunity for India. The price will probably 
never be what it was before that war. While it lasted, very large quan- 
tities of Indian cotton were exported to this country, and a stimulus was 
given to its culture, both in respect to quantity and quality. Hopes may 
still fairly be entertained by Indian growers that, with care in the pre- 
paration, and attention to the mode of packing cotton, vitality and 
strength will be given to the trade. Railways, in short, have been 
instrumental in providing a better article at a cheaper rate in quicker 
time. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the effects which railways have 
already produced ; but they may be briefly summed up in a few words. 
They have developed the resources of the country ; they have added to 
its military strength ; they have stimulated trade; they have improved 
the material and social condition of the people; they have helped the 
missionary and the schoolmaster ; and, in times of scarcity, have saved 
the lives of a starving population. The feeling produced in the minds of 
the uneducated natives when the iron horse was first seen by them was that 
of horror and alarm. They salaamed and fell on their faces when a train 
approached. Fear has been succeeded by a due appreciation of the 
powers of the locomotive. From suppliants for its protection, they have 
now become its familiar and constant supporters. The effect upon a man 
of education and eminent position—no less a person, in fact, than Sheer 
Ali, Ameer of Affghanistan—was the other day illustrated, when he, for 
the first time, travelled on a railway. Having examined the road, the 
locomotives, and the carriages, and having gone over the workshops 
attached to the line, ‘‘ No longer,” said he, “‘ can we talk of Aristotle and 
Diogenes.” 

We have thus far been discussing the past. One word now as to the 
future. There is, we believe, a grand future for Indian railways, and for 
the country which possesses them. They are, it appears, to be extended 
in all directions—cautiously, of course, but steadily and certainly. And 
it is proposed that Government shall undertake many of the new lines 
without the intervention of companies. While we think that the Govern- 
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ment was right to employ the agency of companies at the time and in the 
way they did, there are, we acknowledge, many good and cogent reasons 
for attempting at the present moment another system. A good work has 
been done under the one system: a good work may be done under the 
other. But, while a new one is adopted, the old one does not deserve to 
be condemned. It was a valuable contrivance to supply an urgent want, 
and it met a difficulty which no other plan would then have overcome. 
It does involve, however, somewhat cumbrous machinery, a certain division 
of responsibility in raising the money, and a higher rate of interest than 
would be necessary if funds were borrowed direct by Government. It 
confers also upon individuals, who really run none of the legitimate risks 
of enterprise, profits which might just as well be poured into the coffers 
of the State. These are sufficient reasons, if the Government is equal 
to the task, for attempting a different system ; and it is impossible to say 
that Government is not just as capable as the companies of carrying out 
the work. Government will proceed by the light of past experience, and 
they can command, to a greater degree than anybody else, all the requisite 
resources of money, knowledge, and skill. Past errors and past mistakes 
may be turned to useful account. ‘To be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed.” All that is required is a well-organized system of administration, 
so as to secure the proper application of all resources to the great object 
in view. Any system is to be commended that ensures economy. The 
less the cost, the greater extent of line will be constructed, and the more 
will the country benefit. For wherever that hard rigid line of iron pursues 
its course, it will take with it the softening influences of civilization and 
peaceful industry. 
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Pre-Reformation Shrines and Pilgrimages in England, 


Certain of the more famous places of pilgrimage in England previous to 
the Reformation are referred to by Cranmer in his Catechism. He tells 
his readers that men were “ greatly seduced by certaine famouse and 
notoriouse ymages, as by oure Ladye of Walsingham, oure Ladye of 
Ippeswyche, Saynt Thomas of Canterbury, Saint Anne of Buckestone, the 
Rood of Grace, and suche lyke: whom many of your parentes visited 
yearly, leaving their owne houses and familyes. To them they made 
vows and pilgrimages, thinkyng that God would heare their prayers in 
that place rather than in another place. They kissed their feete devoutly, 
and to theim they offred candles, and ymages of waxe, rynges, beades, 
gold and sylver aboundantly.” 

‘“‘ Playing a pilgrimage,” as Chaucer calls it, no doubt often proceeded 
from good and proper motives enough; but in many cases it certainly 
resulted in the grossest scandals. Pierce Plowman gives his opinion on 
the subject in language that cannot be reproduced. That our Lady's 
shrines were often regarded as convenient places for assignations we have 
sufficient evidence. Here is a verse of a ballad in the Pepys collection :—- 


As I went to Walsingham, 
To the shrine with speede, 
Met I with a jolly palmer 
In a pilgrime’s weede. 
“Now, God you save, you jolly palmer!” 
“ Welcome, lady gay ; 
Oft have I sued to thee for love.” 
“ Oft have I said you nay.” 


“The good Scottyshe freer, Father Donolde,” in a sermon at Paul's 
Cross in Henry VIII.’s time, cried out: “ Ye men of London, gange on 
yourself with your wives to Wyllesdon, in the devyl’s name, or else keep 
them at home with you with sorrow.” 

Master William Thorpe is an early instance of a man getting him- 
self into trouble for heretical notions about pilgrimages. In 1407 he 
was accused of saying, amongst other things, that “those men and 
women that go to pilgrimages to Canterbury, to Beverley, to Kar- 
lington, to Wolsinghame, or to any suche other places, ar accursed and 
made foolisch, spending their goodes in waste.” Thorpe’s own account 
of what occurred at such times shows us that there was little if any 
asceticism practised: ‘‘I knowe well that when divers men and women 
will goe thus after their owne willes, and finding out one pilgrimage, they 
will ordaine with them before to have with them both men and women 
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that can well sing wanton songes, and some other pilgrimes will have with 
them bagge-pipes: so that everie towne that they come through, what 
with the noise of their singing, and with the sound of their piping, and 
with the jangling of their Canterburie bels, and with the barking out of 
dogges after them, that they make more noice than if the King came there 
away, with all his clarions and many other minstrels. And if these men 
and women be a moneth out in their pilgrimage, many of them shall be 
an halfe yeare after, great janglers, tale-tellers, and liars.” To these 
charges, Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, makes a most 
ludicrous rejoinder. It is quite right, he argues, the pilgrims should have 
minstrels. ‘‘ When one of them that goeth barfote, striketh his toe upon 
a stone and hurteth hym sore and maketh hym to blede, it is well done 
that he or his felow begyn with a songe or else take out of his bosome a 
bagge-pype for to drive away with suche myrthe the hurte of his felow. 
For with soche solace the travell and weriness of pylgremes is lightely and 
merily broughte forthe.” To such archiepiscopal wisdom Thorpe of course 
had no answer; and, probably, had to congratulate himself on spending 
the rest of his life in prison, instead of being sentenced to the stake for an 
obstinate heretic. 

The shrine of our Lady of Walsingham, in Norfolk, was, perhaps, the 
most famous of all, until a very formidable rival appeared in that of 
Thomas a Becket. The Milky Way itself, under the notion that it was the 
particular habitation of the Virgin, was known in those days as the 
Walsingham Way. Among royal visitors to this shrine may be mentioned 
Henry III., the first four Edwards—Edward I. making the pilgrimage in 
gratitude for his narrow escape from a large stone, which fell on the spot 
where a moment before he had been playing chess—David Bruce, 
Henry VI., and Henry VIII. with Queen Catharine. Spelman tells us that 
on one occasion Henry walked barefoot from Barsham, in order to present 
the image with a valuable necklace. The Paston letters make frequent 
mention of this pilgrimage. Mrs. Paston, for instance, in her pretty 
letter after hearing of her husband’s illness, says: ‘‘ My mother behested 
(vowed) another image of wax of the weight of you to our Lady of Walsing- 
ham : and she sent four nobles to the four orders of friars at Norwich to 
pray for you: and I have behested to go on pilgrimage to Walsingham 
and to St. Leonard’s for you.” The Church of the Priory of St. Leonard’s 
at Norwich, we are told, was famous at this time for the resort of pilgrims 
to the images of the Holy Virgin, the Holy Cross, and St. Anthony ; but 
became afterwards much more distinguished by the visitation of pilgrims 
far and near to the image of good King Henry VI., by whose miraculous 
effects great cures were supposed to have been performed. Justice Yelverton 
thanks his right worshipful cousin, John Paston, “ especially for that ye 
do much for our Lady’s house at Walsingham, which I trust verily ye do 
the rather for the great love that ye deem I have thereto: for truly if I be 
drawn to any worship or welfare, and discharge of mine enemies’ danger, 
I ascribe it unto our Lady.” ‘The shrine was made in the form of the 
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Santa Casa of Nazareth, and rivalled that of Becket himself in splendour. 
Of the many miracles attributed to our Lady, here is a specimen :—The 
priory had a very low and narrow wicket-door, ‘not past an elne hye, and 
three-quarters in bredth. And a certain Norfolk knight, Sir. Raaf 
3outetourt, armed cap-a-pee and on horseback, being in days of old—1314 
—persued by a cruel enemy, and in the utmost danger of being taken, made 
full speed for the gate, and invoking this Lady for his deliverance, he 
immediately found himself and his horse within the close and sanctuary 
of the priory, in a safe asylum, and so fooled his enemy.” There could 
be no doubt of this being a veritable history, for was there not a full 
account engraved on a plate of copper for the instruction and edification of 
the pilgrims ? 

The injunctions issued by Henry VIII. in 1588, and again in 1539, 
for taking away and defacing the images and bones of supposed saints, 
with all the monuments of their pretended miracles, pretty well put an 
end to pilgrimages, although in 1542 we still find one person at least 
accused of going to Walsingham. The image itself, together with some 
other famous ones, as those of Islington, &c., had been brought in 1538 to 
Chelsea, and there burnt. Besides the image of the Virgin, and some of 
her milk, Walsingham boasted of a finger of St. Peter, which Erasmus, 
in his amusing account of his pilgrimage thither, declares was as big as 
that of the Colossus at Rhodes. 

Another celebrated image of the Virgin was at Worcester. Egwin, 
the third bishop of that see, and first abbot of Evesham, is said to have 
been the first person to introduce images into the churches of Britain. 
He was induced to do so by the Virgin herself, who appeared to him, 
and commanded him to make her an image that should be worshipped 
at Worcester. In later times we find there was a very large image 
there, about ten feet in height, held in great reverence; but there must 
have been some curious mistake perpetrated at some time or other, for 
the Virgin, when stripped of her veils, was found to be a bishop! 

To describe all the famous English images of the Virgin would be ‘an 
endless task, but one or two may have a passing notice. One already 
alluded to by Cranmer, appears again in Sir T. More’s Dyalogue :—‘ Of 
all our Ladyes, sayth one, I love best our Lady of Walsyngam. And I, 
sayth the other, our Lady of Ipswyche.” These two ladies shared the same 
fate. Another was our Lady of Wilsdon, about which Elizabeth Sampson 
was ‘* convented”’ in 1508, for calling it a “‘ burnt-tailed elf and a burnt- 
tailed stock ; and if she might have holpen men and women who go to 
her on pilgrimage, she would not have suffered our tail to be burnt.” 
Another was our Lady of the Tower of the city of Coventry, in relation to 
which John Falkes was brought before the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, for saying, ‘‘ If it could speak to me, I would give it a half- 
penny worth of ale.” Other images were at Staines, Doncaster, Lincoln, 
&e. Miraculous as were the powers possessed by these, strange to say, 
none of them managed to save themselves at the Reformation. One at 
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Malahide Castle must be credited with some cleverness, however. When 
Miles Corbet, one of the Regicides, took possession of the castle in 1653, 
the Virgin there suddenly disappeared, only to return when the intruder 
fled for his life to the Continent. 

The ‘‘ Roode of Grace ” mentioned by Cranmer was that of Boxley, in 
Kent. It certainly possessed great accomplishments. John Hooker, of 
Maidstone, gave Bullinger an amusing description of them; but a verse 
from the Fantassie of Idolatrie will sufficiently serve our purpose :— 


He was made to jogle, 
His eyes would gogle, 
He wold bend his browes and frowne; 
With his head he wold nod, 
Lyke a proper young god, 
His chaftes would go up and downe. 


Upon the order of Cromwell this image was carried to Paul’s Cross. The 
machinery by which the movements expressing pleasure and displeasure 
were effected was publicly exposed ; and after a sermon by Hilsey, Bishop 
of Rochester, the figure was destroyed. Another famous rood from 
Bermondsey, which Elizabeth Sampson, already mentioned, had ventured 
to call ‘* Sim Saviour with kit lips,” was demolished at the same time. 

Another celebrated rood was anciently at Winchester. When Bishop 
Ethelwold—whose beautiful Benedictional forms one of the many treasures 
at Chatsworth—had expelled some secular canons, and put monks in their 
place, the seculars appealed to Dunstan for redress. Whilst the matter 
was being discussed, a crucifix settled it by calling out, ‘‘ God forbid it 
should be so: ye decided well : ye would not do well to change!’’ Canute 
gave it his crown, and made it ‘king over all the land.” 

Near the north door of St. Paul’s was another rood, very famous, and 
profitable to the dean and canons at all events, though it had a for- 
midable rival in the shrine of St. Erkenwold, with its many treasures,— 
among them a magnificent sapphire, given by Richard de Preston, citizen 
and grocer of London. 

Two other places of resort derived their attractions from the ‘ blood 
of our Lord” deposited there. One of these, in Gloucestershire, is 
alluded to by Chaucer in the Pardoner’s Tale :— 


By Goddes pracious hert, and by his nayles, 
And by the blood of Crist that is at Hayles. 


The other was the House of the Bonhommes at Ashridge in Buckingham- 
shire. Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, grandson of King John, had, whilst 
travelling in Germany, become possessed of this relic, which formerly 
belonged to Charlemagne, and gave a portion to each of the above- 
mentioned places. Its authenticity was vouched for by Pope Urban IV. 
At Hailes, the blood could not be seen by any that were in a state of mortal 
sin. As pardon, however, was to be had for money, the pilgrims “ con- 
tinued to make presents till they bribed heaven to give them the sight of so 
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blessed a relic,”’ a boon generally vouchsafed when their purses were nearly, 
or altogether drained. The trick in this case was managed by means of a 
vial, one side of which was dark, the other transparent: what the blood 
itself turned out to be, the Fantassie will tell us :~ 
There, were we flocked, 
Lowted and mocked : 
For nowe it is knowen to be 
But the blood of a ducke 
That long did sucke 
The thrifte from every degre. 


Westminster also possessed a similar relic, deposited by Henry III., 
who had received it from the Master of the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
genuineness of the relic in this instance was attested by the seal of the 
Patriarch. The King himself carried it to Westminster on foot in 1247. 
Two years afterwards he presented an equally authentic relic,—the im- 
pression of the foot of our Saviour made at His ascension, which had been 
brought from Palestine by some friars preachers: and even this does not 
exhaust the list of the King’s treasures, for he bequeathed ‘our grete 
pece of the Holy Cross, and oon of the leggs of Saint George,” given 
him by the Cardinal of Amboys, Legate of France, to be placed within 
the railings of his tomb. 

The attractions of St. John of Beverley consisted principally in the 
sanctuary it afforded to criminals even of the worst description. The 
murderer's chair—the Frid-stol—is still to be seen in the minster, and 
consists of one entire stone, said to have been brought from Scotland. 
Certain fees were required to be paid by those seeking sanctuary. The 
bailiff for administering the oath was to receive two-and-fourpence ; and 
the clerk of the court for inserting the name, fourpence. ‘At Beverley,” 
says Professor Phillips, in his excellent book, The Rivers, Mountains, and 
Sea Coast of Yorkshire, ‘‘ was the shrine of St. John, preceded by an 
earlier settlement marked by ‘four stones,’ from which we infer that it 
was the British Pedwarllech and Greek Petouaria, chief city of the Parisoi, 
as it still is of the East Riding. From Pedwarllech, we have Bevorlac, 
Beverley. To St. John of Beverley, Athelstane offered the sword which 
had waved in triumph at Brunanburgh, perhaps the greatest of Anglo- 
Saxon victories.” 

The shrine of Thomas 4 Becket, which Chaucer has immortalized, was 
not the only attraction at Canterbury. The Cathedral boasted of no less 
than 400 relics. Amongst them was some of the clay from which God 
moulded Adam; Aaron’s rod; the bed of the Virgin; specimens of her 
spinning ; fragments of the manger of Bethlehem ; of the table of the Last 
Supper ; of the rock on which the Cross stood ; besides many other objects 
connected with our Lord. 

Reading, also, had a great attraction in the spear which pierced our 
Lord’s side ; and the angel—with one wing gone—that brought it to 
England. At the Dissolution, the spear was carried off to Notley ; but 
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inquiries were made after it, which resulted in its being sent up to London 
to Cromwell. The relic, however, for which Henry I. founded the Abbey 
in 1121, was the hand of St. Philip, which his daughter Maud brought 
back from Germany, after the death of her husband, the Emperor. It had 
a gold covering, but this Richard the Lion-hearted appropriated when in 
pecuniary difficulties, and it remained defenceless till John Lackland 
presented a whole mark of gold to provide a new cover for it. 

Glastonbury was the resting-place of so many saints—Joseph of 
Arimathea and his companions, St. Patrick the Apostle of Ireland, &.,— 
as to be called the second Rome. The contents of its museum of curiosi- 
ties were both various and interesting. There might be seen part of 
Rachel’s tomb, the altar on which Moses poured out oil, part of his 
autograph copy of the Pentateuch, some manna of the wilderness; and 
other memorials connected with the Old Testament. Later relics also 
abounded. There were two pieces of the manger of Bethlehem, some of 
the gold offered by the Wise Men, one of the vessels of Cana,—another of 
these ubiquitous objects was given by the Lord Prior of St. John’s to the 
Nunnery Church of Clerkenwell in 1269; some of the stones which our 
Lord was tempted to change into bread ; fragments of the five loaves with 
which He fed the five thousand ; some of His hair; part of the hem of 
His garment; and many others, too numerous to mention. 

Besides these, Glastonbury could boast of one more object of very great 
interest—the grave of King Arthur. Giraldus Cambrensis tells us he was 
present at its discovery in the time of Henry II. That King, whilst in 
Wales, had heard in one of the songs about Arthur the tradition as to 
his burying-place. He caused search to be made, and presently came upon 
a stone, with the inscription in very rude letters: ‘‘ Hic jacet sepultus 
inclytus Rex Arturius in Insula Avalonia.” Nine feet below this, in the 
trunk of a tree, were found the huge remains of the good king, and by his 
side Queen Guinevere, with her golden hair as fresh and beautiful as when 
Arthur used to play with it ‘‘ not knowing ;”’ but on a touch it crumbled 
into dust. Arthur's skull showed no less than ten fractures, the most 
extensive of all being, no doubt, the one he received when “so deeply 
smitten through the helm’”’ at the great battle of Camlan. Edward I. and 
his Queen, Eleanor, were so interested in the matter, that the tomb was 
again opened for their inspection. The two skulls were kept in the 
treasury, and a magnificent monument erected over the grave; but 
all disappeared at the Reformation. 

At Bury St. Edmunds was the sacred standard of the martyred king, 
from which the town derived its name,—the brother of Alfred, so cruelly 
murdered by the Danes. His head was found forty days afterwards in 
the possession of a wolf, which gave it up quietly and walked away. 
When placed near the body, it reunited itself so cleverly that the line of 
junction was scarcely visible. Bearing the sacred standard Henry II. 
marched out against his son, and of course, by means of it, gained the 
victory. It was to Bury that Richard the Lion-hearted sent the standard 
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of the King of Cyprus, which he had taken on his way to Palestine. 
There, too, was the altar on which Count Melun, in King John, tells 
the English nobles the King has sworn to put them all to death if Lewis 
is victorious, having just before, on that same altar, 


sworn to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 


At the Dissolution the commissioners found some of the coals that 
roasted St. Lawrence, parings of St. Edmund’s toe-nails, Thomas a 
Becket’s penknife and boots, and as many pieces of the true cross as 
would have made the original. One valuable relic—a piece of St. Andrew’s 
finger, set in silver—had been pledged for 40/.; but the visitors, on the 
suppression of the house, estimating it rather lightly, perhaps, left it in 
pawn. 

Butler, in taking Calvin to task for his list of the “ original” nails of 
the cross, strange to say, forgot to ennumerate one which he had himself 
mentioned in another part of his book. When Hugh, Duke of Paris, 
was seeking the hand of that ‘virgin of singular beauty,” the fourth 
of the sisters of King Athelstan, he sent, besides sundry favours of rare 
odours and fine spices, the ‘“‘ sword of Constantine the Great, with his 
name written in golden letters, and in the haft of the same, inlaid in gold, 
one of the iron nails wherewith our Saviour on the cross was nailed.” In 
addition to these, William of Malmesbury tells us, there was the spear 
which Charlemagne had been wont to carry in the field against his 
enemies, which was also reputed to be the identical weapon wherewith 
the side of our Saviour was pierced: with a fragment of the Holy Cross 
and a part of the crown of thorns, enclosed in crystal. Of these relics 
part was given to Winchester, and part to the church of Malmesbury, 
where Athelstan was buried. 

Another portion of the cross, brought to England in 1223, was delivered 
to a priory in Norfolk, and is mentioned by Chaucer in the Reeve’s tale : 


Help, holy cross of Bromholme ! sche sayde, 
In manus tuas, Lord, to the I calle. 


A fragment of the crown of thorns was bestowed by Edward III. upon 
tichard Hoton, prior of Durham, and by him given to Durham College, 
Oxford. The relic, no doubt, disappeared when the other rich trea- 
sures of the college, including its noble library, were demolished at the 
Reformation. 

Waltham Abbey derived its alias of Holy Cross from a cross said to 
have been brought there miraculously in the time of Canute. <‘‘ Tovi, 
standard-bearer to Canute, founded here a religious house, to whose charge 
the sacred relic was committed.” The abbey was very much enlarged by 
Harold ; and here that unfortunate King was buried, together with his two 
brothers, after their mother, Githa, had, with great difficulty, obtained 
Norman William’s consent to their interment. 

One of the accounts of the Rood of Scotland, assigns to it a super- 
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natural origin. David I., insisting on going out hunting one Holy-Rood 
Day, fell in with the fairest hart that ever was seen before by living 
creature. ‘The King’s horse ran away, closely pursued by the hart, 
stumbled, and threw the King, who, as he put up his hand to save 
himself from the stroke of the hart, suddenly found a cross in his hand, 
of no common kind, ‘ for there is no man can shew of what matter it is 
of, metal or tree.’’’ Holy-Rood Abbey was built to receive it. 

Only one or two other relics can be mentioned: such as our Lady’s 
Girdle of Bruton—ten other originals, as Nichols tells us, being in 
Leicester alone—and Mary Magdalen’s girdle. Both these were of 
great repute, especially among married women. One of the heads of 
John the Baptist was at Trimmingham. Lincoln also could boast of the 
chain with which St. Catharine bound the devil; while the relics at 
Leicester (the missing ear of Malchus being one of them), York, Thetford, 
Glasgow, &c., were quite beyond counting. 

Of the many holy wells in Great Britain, such as Madern Well in 
Cornwall, St. Eustace’s in Kent, &c., we must be content with mentioning 
two. St. Winifred’s Well, in Flintshire, enjoyed a reputation for possess- 
ing power to heal a wonderful list of ailments. It failed somewhat, 
however, in the case of Sir George Peckham. ‘‘ He continued so long 
mumbling his paternosters and Santa Winifrida ora pro me, that the cold 
struck into his body, and, after his coming forth of that well, he never 
spoke more.” St. Michael’s Well, in Banffshire, was wont to be visited 
by its patron saint in the form of a fly. He would seem, however, to have 
tired eventually of his employment, and the well, in consequence, became 
utterly neglected. 

Ireland, of course, has her places of pilgrimage still, though these 
are sadly fallen now-a-days from their ancient glory and renown. The 
well of Finglas, St. Patrick's favourite residence, was of great virtue in 
restoring sight to the blind, till a quack, Achmet, turned it into a pump- 
room; Donaghmore, county Meath, one of St. Patrick’s 865 churches, 
possessed the relics of his disciple Cassanus, endued with such miracu- 
lous powers that scarcely any visitors went away unsatisfied ; Down- 
patrick, could boast the grave of St. Patrick, on which nothing would 
grow but grass and shamrock; and the famous “ Struel Well,” much 
frequented at one time on account of the miraculous flowing of its waters 
on the vigil of St. John. 

Further, may be mentioned the holy island of Lough Derg, in Clare, 
at one time visited by great crowds on the Festival of St. Comin, its 
patron: the still more famous Lough Derg, in Donegal, where was 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, which as many as 19,000 people, mostly women, 
have been known to visit in a single season; and Gougane Barra, the 
famous hermitage of St. Fin Bar, whose waters are of great repute in 
curing all manner of diseases, whether of animals or men, and where 
notched sticks for saying paternosters by, can be gathered almost by 
the armful. 
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Near Carrick-on-Suir is a famous. well called Tubber Quan, in which 
the saints, St. Quan and St. Brogawn, are understood to appear at times 
towards the end of June in the shape of fishes, whereupon the waters 
obtain great powers of healing. A tree close by is almost covered with 
locks of hair, placed there as a specific against headaches, and presents 
an appearance almost as wonderful as Mungo Park’s Neema Taba, with 
its bundles of rags and scraps of cloth. Three other wonder-working 
wells may just be mentioned: those of St. Dolough near Dublin, St. 
Ronogue’s well near Cork, and St. Canice’s at Kilkenny. 

The most dangerous pilgrimage of all was to the Skelligs, a group of 
rocks off the coast of Kerry, a place at one time much visited by penitents. 
One peak rises nearly perpendicularly out of the water to the height of 
710 feet. The first difficult passage is called the Needle’s Eye, through 
which pilgrims have to squeeze themselves to arrive at a flat space only a 
yard broad, with a fearful precipice on each side. Next is to be climbed 
the Stone of Pain, about twelve feet high, nearly perpendicular, where to 
slip would be death. Next comes the Eagle’s Nest, the easiest part of 
the performance ; and finally, the Spit, or Spindle, a projecting point of 
rock, two feet broad and several feet in length. ‘‘The devotees, women 
as well as men, get astride on this rock, and so edge forward until 
they arrive at a stone cross, which some bold adventurer cut formerly 
on its extreme end, and here having repeated a paternoster, returning 
from thence concludes the penance.” 
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at Sea. 


1 


We sail from the island (he, 
My love, slept all too sound 
To come with us to sea 
From the gardened burial-ground), 


We travel the various earth, 
We tarry a little while 
And go—in his death and birth 
He is claimed for her own by the isle. 


On its hills he opened his eyes, 

And their shapes seemed strange and bright, 
Sinking beneath the rise 

Of the sudden and ruthless night. 


His eyes looked up to these grown 
Grave faces of ours, the flower 
Of life that was overblown 
Grew sweet as a rose in a shower. 


Our lives held his like the woods 
Hold birds in the Summer days, 

Stirred with their singing moods, 
Traversed a thousand ways. 


But the rain is dried in the rose, 

And the song has ceased in the trees, 
And the petals cleave and close, 

And the forest is ill at ease. 


When the noon is flooded with light, 
One cloud, no more than a hand, 

Hides half the heaven from sight, 
And makes a shadowy land. 


To our knees in the world’s fair walk 
Bloom flowers, but we pass by them 
To gather the broken stalk, 
The snapped and the headless stem. 
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AT SEA. 


We look down into the deep 
Of days as for something lost, 
We start from the restless sleep 
Of night by the same dream crossed. 


The grasses over his head 

In a small wave rise and mect, 
As water under the tread 

Life gave to his little feet. 


He sleeps, we wake for a time ; 
But our sleep shall be as long :— 
Some raining of pleasant rhyme, 
Some shining of gracious song. 


Ah, well! we sail to the east, 
The day goes down on our track, 
When your love-soft eyes have ccased 
From longing and looking back ; 


Turn round, I am here, be brave ! 
Nor murmur of happier fates, 

Look over the uncut wave ! 
Look on to the white-cliffed straits ! 


Take heart! keep courage! the skies, 
New over us day by day, 

Stoop down their delicate dyes, 
But the sea is as blue as they. 


And whether by sea or shore 
Two glad good things have we, 
One sweet thought, and one more, 
Thy love and mine for thee. 


FREDERICK NAPIER BROOME. 
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No creature of land, air, or water is subjected to so much legislation as 
the salmon. If a bird happens to be hatched a grouse or a blackcock 
or a partridge, he knows that wherever he may go within the limits of 
these islands, man can make no lawful raid upon him and his when once 
the 10th of December and the 1st of February are respectively passed. 
His life only becomes a burden to him on the 12th or 20th of August, or 
the 1st of September, as the case may be. He knows when to make 
himself scarce, and when it is safe to appear. Moreover, he knows the 
one lawful weapon which man may wield against him, and so long as he 
keeps out of the way of guns his life is safe from human pursuit. If he 
is deprived of life by unsportsmanlike means, he has the keen sympathy 
of his most energetic persecutors, and a fair chance of a dirge from a 
bench of magistrates. The salmon has a different tale to tell. His 
periods of freedom from care are of so complicated a character that he 
is seldom at his ease. During the spring and summer months there 
are certain hours in the week when he may not be lawfully circumvented 
with the net ; but man has had the arrangement of these periods, and 
has meanly selected the hours which nature and revelation alike point 
out as holidays even for the victim of human sport. The meagre months 
of continuous safety from lawful human foe are spent in the toilsome 
task of working up stream, and depositing the seed of future generations 
of the Salmo fario. Even this one oasis in the poor creature’s life is 
of the nature of a shifting mirage. It depends entirely on the river he 
chooses to run up, though, as a fact, each fish knows his river and keeps 
to it. According as it is the Tay or the Tweed, he is absolutely free 
to devote himself to domestic cares from the 10th of October or some 
complicated day in November, and becomes safe from all weapons but 
the rod on August 26 or October 14. For six or seven months of each 
year he is exposed to vastly more than one method of destruction. 
Engines of the net kind are of various descriptions, one more fatal than 
another. The common sweep-net is at least as fatal to the salmon as 
cholera and small-pox and fevers high and low, all put together, to the 
lords of creation. The eyes which guide this pen have seen three hundred 
fine fish lying on the beach as the spoil of a pair of nets at one fishing 
station, in four hours of ebbing tide, the other tide of the day yielding 
another three hundred. For miles and miles up many rivers the sweep- 
net is going from both sides at once, the ‘‘ shots’ dovetailing in the most 
murderous manner. Only fish that are uncommonly deep, either as regards 
cunning or as regards position in the water, can hope to reach the upper 
streams, where peace from the net awaits them, and unremitting persecution 
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from the rod. The stell-net is as destructive as it is illegal, and is worked 
unscrupulously by those who are bound to see the law obeyed. Stake-nets 
are in all respects dreadful engines. The hang-net is the poacher’s friend, 
and from the salmon’s point of view is diabolical. The pot and the basket 
await with hungry jaws the sentimental fish that amuses himself by jumping 
up waterfalls. A beneficent legislature saves, or seeks to save, the salmon 
from perishing through its own madness when a light is blazed on the 
water; but not a few do come to that manner of untimely end each year, 


at the hands of blase sportsmen anxious to “‘ see what it is like,” to say 
nothing of less distinguished persons with whom material motives weigh. 


And all the time, while the passion for the flesh and blood of the 
salmon is being carried out to the full in these various ways of violence, 
a steady course of underhand assassination is going on, deceptions of the 
most artful and stealthy description being practised to lure the unfortunate 
fish to his destruction. Does he love to dash grandly at a glimpse of 
rainbow imprisoned in the water ?—he makes his dash, and finds himself 
impaled on a hidden hook, with a creature possessed of brains at the other 
end of a hundred yards of oiled line, dancing in horrid ecstasy to the tune 
of ‘‘ hooked him at last !’’ Is he more quiet and sombre in his tastes ?— 
there comes stealing across the clear stream, with ever such a little kick 
and jump now and then, a soft-looking dark creature, with the most 
piquante bit of silver ornament possible; and the same ecstatic dance 
and shout of triumph follow his plunge at the enchanter. Does he like 
his little bit of fish now and then ?—there is introduced to his notice, 
during his hungry moments, a shy little creature of the minnow species, 
now darting from him, now lazily lingering, lingering till he seizes it and 
makes it his own, all with the same result. Nay, for salmon so degraded 
as to love the soft and juicy lobworm, there are found anglers so degraded 
as to fix such a reptile on a hook, and therewith work the ruin of the fish 
that forgets the fundamental maxim of his nobility. And, as if a man could 
not do harm enough with one rod and line, which a providential arrange- 
ment of hands has made the full complement of his offensive armoury, 
he gets him a boat if he be suitably situated, and hangs him out astern 
therefrom three rods, each with its line and lure. A second conspirator, 
the boatman, tacks quietly across and across the stream, thus drawing the 
lines through the water, while the first sits cat-like in the stern. Suddenly 
a reel rattles, the boatman shouts a husky ‘ therrum,” and the contest 
between brains and instinct commences, sometimes, it is true, to the dis- 
comfiture of the brains. The number of rods renders it possible to pander 
to so many tastes at once, that the salmon falls a frequent prey to this 
great sport of “‘ harling.” 

The circumstances most favourable to harling are a broad expanse of 
water and a quick current. There is then sufficient room for maneuvring 
the boat, while the current keeps the lines always in new water, as the 
boat drops slowly down. A romantic river, boiling over shelves of rocks 
and rushing between boulders like a mill-race, is no place for a boat to 
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work ; and as salmon rise well to the fly under such picturesque circum- 
stances, it is as unnecessary as it is impossible to resort to the device 
of harling. But when the mountain burn has become a stream, and a 
dozen such have been gathered into a loch, and the loch has given birth 
to a river, and the river has become an estuary three-quarters of a mile 
broad, with a rise and fall of twelve or fourteen vertical feet of tide, it is 
of no use to cast a fly. It has been held, indeed, up to very recent times 
that salmon are here entirely safe from the rod; but recent experiments 
have gone far to explode this opinion. Harling has been found to 
answer very well under such circumstances, and it is better to take fish 
by harling than not to take them at all, though that manner of sport is 
decried by fly-fishers whose lines are cast in other waters. Now a good 
deal of nonsense is talked about fly-fishing. There is an idea abroad in 
the world that it is a most graceful art, requiring much skill if it is to be 
practised with success. And the idea is sound, so far as really good fly- 
fishing and distinguished success are concerned. But salmon are killed 
often enough by gentlemen, and by ladies too, who have a very flail-like 
style of harling a fly, and can certainly claim no superiority of skill over 
the scientific harler. Rough measures will take a fish determined on 
being taken, a state of mind in which a good many salmon find them- 
selves one time or another. This present writer served his novitiate 
in a boat, with a rod more like a hop-pole than a fly-rod, with which 
sturdy instrument some ten or twelve yards of strong cord got itself 
painfully thrown out, a length speedily increased by the strength of the 
current. This process, repeated half-a-dozen times, secured a clean fish 
in half-an-hour,— casting, not harling,” as the captor informed his 
friends with a careful pride. When once a fish is hooked in fair water, in 
that secure manner in which a salmon carries through the business of 
hooking himself when he is in earnest, a little judicious assistance from 
the keeper will bring him in due time to the gaff. 

The value of salmon, either as a means of sport or as an article of 
food, depends very much on the part of the river where he is taken. If 
he is hooked near the tidal waters, he is usually full of vigour for sport, 
and in thorough condition for the table, fighting hard, and shining like 
silver. If he is hooked in the higher waters, unless he be a fresh run fish, 
with sea spirits and sea food still invigorating him, he is comparatively an 
ignoble prey. Towards the end of the season, men on the higher waters 
scarcely find a gaff necessary. By the time a fish has “ got that 
length” he is a lazy creature, with skin as red as a soldier, so that it has 
been said, not without wit, that salmon travel better by land than by 
water. It would doubtless be a great satisfaction to owners of higher 
waters if they could persuade fish to come up to them in good condition ; 
and as this is impossible, they are at daggers drawn with the lower pro- 
prietors and their nets. They cannot, with any decent show of patience, 
endure to see fish taken out of the tidal and lower waters by the hundred, 
which would, in the course of nature, have run up to them, arriving, of 
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course, as ‘‘ red fallows,” and therefore not nearly so choice for food as 
when they are torn flashing like burnished silver from the arms of the 
tide. Legislation in the direction of some sort of arrangement between 
the upper and lower proprietors is constantly being tinkered at, but 
the principle on which Parliament interferes is not very clear. Young 
fish must of course be protected, and breeding fish not wantonly destroyed. 
But so long as the public convenience is not violated by an undue destruc- 
tion of salmon, resulting in a deficient supply of that luxurious food, the 
public may fairly be satisfied; for it is idle to talk of bringing salmon 
down to the price of cod in a seaport town. So long, then, as the 
rentals of food-producing rivers do not fall off, it is rather too bad that 
the time of Parliament should be wasted purely in the interests of sport. 
The upper proprietors, however, are so powerful a body throughout the 
kingdom that they are able to influence the councils of the nation, and 
seriously to affect the supply of salmon for the market. A moor lets so 
much better if good salmon-fishing can be advertised with it. 

But at this rate we shall never get to our night with the salmon. To 
do so we must transport ourselves to that part of the Tay where the Earn 
joins its waters with the larger stream, and the estuary proper commences. 
Up to the year of grace 1867, no single salmon or sea-trout, so far as can 
be ascertained, had ever been taken here by means of rod and line. When 
the season for net-fishing closed, leaving five or six weeks for the sporting 
season, when only the rod is lawful, and salmon is no longer an article of 
sale, the waters of the estuary became each year valueless to their pro- 
prietors. The upper owners, far away above the tide-way, revelled in their 
sport with the fly and the minnow; but those lower down had the aggrava- 
tion of seeing their waters teeming with huge fish, in admirable condition, 
leaping and gambolling in all directions—‘ warping,” to be technical— 
without the possibility of taking one. The impossibility lay in the force 
of traditional laws of nature. It was an accepted fact that no salmon 
would take a fly or a minnow in waters where the vertical rise of the tide 
amounts to twelve or fourteen feet. The lower orders of the Scotch, with 
all their good qualities, can scarcely be called an experimental race ; and 
so it had come to pass, that every one engaged in the fishing works held 
fast the tradition that no fish could be taken by the rod in this fine stretch 
of water, three-quarters of a mile across at high tide. 

At length, however, it was tried, and with unexpected success. Day 
after day the water was paraded by a boat, across and across, with three 
rods and lines hanging out astern, and day by day sea-trout and whitling 
(the grilse of the sea-trout,) came to report themselves satisfied with the 
arrangements made. The salmon for some time held aloof, but after a 
time they, too, came in. By degrees a more extended series of experiments 
was tried. The tastes of the fish were pandered to by appeals at odd 
times of the tide. It was found that the sea-trout kind took best from 
three hours to an hour before low water ; then a relaxation of their efforts 
was observed. When low water was imminent, so that the stream became 
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very slight, and the minnows would scarcely spin, the flies not working 
at all, then it was that a strong and steady pull would come, followed by 
the joyful music of the reel, and an exciting fight with a salmon. If no 
such agreeable interruption came, patience succeeded expectation, and 
weariness patience, until the tide had well begun to flow in again, when 
a few whitling would rise. After an hour and a half of tide, the oars were 
plied in vain. It cost much time and perseverance to arrive at some 
experimental law respecting the best states of wind and weather, and a 
somewhat elaborate system of lures grew up. The fly was practically 
soon abandoned, not rising one to six as compared with the minnow, and 
that one never more than a sea-trout. On bright days a blue phantom, 
on dark days a brown; higher up the channel a smaller minnow than 
lower down; a clear day infinitely better than a dull; the less wind 
the better, so that it is not actually calm; a fair speed for trout, a 
mere crawl for salmon; the deeper the water the better the fish: such 
were some of the results of innumerable experiments. Put the lesson, 
enforced most frequently and with most painful emphasis, was this :— 
never buy phantom minnows that have not W. B. stamped on the spinner. 
They are only imitations of the Aberdeen phantom, and may be sound.’ 
The ‘‘ Night with a Salmon” was the last night but one of the rod 
season of 1868. It was high tide about ten in the morning, and 
operations were commenced at half-past eleven, an earlier stage of the tide 
than had yet been experimented on. For nearly an hour nothing was 
done, and it was determined that either the tide was as yet too large, or 
there were seals in the water, the latter explanation one that had already 
proved true too frequently. To any one alive to the beauties of nature, 
and the charms of local antiquities, the scene was sufliciently attractive to 
call the thoughts from piscatorial failure. On all sides save one, where 
the sea lay, the view was closed by hills of renown, Moncrieffe and 
Kinnoull, the Ochills with far Craig Rossie, and the Sidlaws, with three- 
peaked Dunsinane. ‘The sides of the hills and the level plain were 
dotted thick with castles, recalling many a stirring history. The castle 
of Kinfauns stood out boldly, on its new site, representing a long line 
of the turbulent barons of Gray, the old site nearer the river being now 
unmarked by any sign of the times when Sir Patrick Charteris held there 
his abode—teste the Fair Maid of Perth—and aided the burly burghers of 
the Fair City. Nearer still, and close on the water’s edge, were the well- 
kept ruins of Elcho, a nunnery once, then a castle, whence the Wemyss 
takes now his second title. Through an opening in the hills lay the 
massive keep of Balthayock, where the much-acquiring Blairs were wont 
to guard a pass into the Carse of Gowrie. And at equal distances along 
the hills, stationed on similar duty, the stout towers of Evelick and 
Kinnaird, the former indeed: only poetically present, save to the eye that 
could see through an intervening buttress of rock. Close at hand were 
the woods of Errol, the cradle of the ‘‘ handsome Hays,” Errol, Kinnoull, 
Tweeddale, and a dozen other noble branches, with Falcon-stones in all 
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parts of the neighbourhood, in honour of the traditional founding of the 
family. Further away was old Megginch, an appanage of Errol once, and 
bearing still on its walls the Hay name; in another direction grey Pitfour, 
where the handsome blood still burgeons in the female line, and Seggieden, 
another Hay, with its carpets of flowers. On the other side of the river 
Abernethy shewed its strange round tower, Culdee cell, prison, campanile, 
granary, place of refuge, beacon, watch-tower, palace, idol temple, or 
whatever the most correct view of its original purpose may be. On the 
hills beyond, the ruins of Balvaird shewed the old home of the Stormont 
Murrays. Near it wound the road whence it is believed, in spite of 
some physical difficulties, that the Romans looked down upon the Inch of 
Perth and the flowing Tay, and uttered, in their impudence, the doubtful 
compliment, ‘‘ Ecce alterum Tiberim, ecce alterum Campum Martis!” Or 
lastly, to recross the Tay and look further afield, the towers of Stuart- 
loving Fingask might be seen, nestling under Dunsinane ; and the lordly 
pile of Rossie with its chapel and its chimes will close the list, unless 
indeed we prefer to wind up with the chimneys of smoky Dundee. 

At the mouth of the Earn the captain of the expedition warns the 
boatman not to go too near the sand-banks, and as the boat obediently 
turns upwards, the middle rod shews a drag, and the line begins to draw 
off lazily. ‘‘ Bottom, Jimmy! you always go too near there!” ‘ That's 
no bottom,”’ Jimmy declares ; and as the owner of the rod is proceeding to 
put things in order again, there comes a swish which nearly carries off rod 
and man and all, while the reel makes mad music, eminently suggestive of 
a rapid end to the run. ‘“ Back, Jimmy! back her! we can’t stop him.” 
And as Jimmy backs, the non-combatant member of the party reels up the 
other two lines and gets the rods out of harm’s way. The fish is clearly a 
monster. He plays the boat, rather than the boat him. He careers 
about the middle channel of the Tay for a time, the boat cautiously 
following, and then he goes into shallower water, on banks dry at low 
water, where experience has taught us that more than one dangerous stake 
exists. Then he rushes up Earn, and to follow him against the powerful 
tide is no easy task for Jimmy’s stout arms. He has taken the lightest of 
the three lines, a mere makeshift composed of two trout-lines, seventy and 
fifty yards long, and this puts no drag upon his movements. Nor dare 
we let him get far from the boat, for the splice has not been tried, and the 
rings are small. However, we congratulate ourselves on hooking him so 
early in the tide, as we can afford to spend an hour upon him and yet 
have the whole usual time of fishing left. But an hour sees him no 
nearer the gaff. He kept up a succession of long steady runs, followed 
promptly by the boat, and only once getting more than seventy yards 
away so as to shew the splice. In an hour and a half we have drifted 
down into the neighbourhood of a very threatening danger, the poles and 
ropes of a row of sperling-nets,* standing now on a sand-bank in five or 





* Sperling or sparling : Fr. éperlan: the common English smelt. They are taken 
in large fixed purse-nets, and are left high and dry in the nets at low water. 
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six feet of water, each rope collecting a flotilla of surface rubbish. Once 
among these the fish must be lost, and not only does he shew a strong 
inclination to go there, but we have learned that he will go where he 
chooses. After ten minutes of anxious manceuvring, he cruises across 
towards the north shore of the Tay, in the direction of a famous landing- 
place for salmon, a firm beach with a short spit of gravel running out 
into the river. The third man in the boat has never engaged in salmon- 
fishing before, and finding two hours’ “ play ” without one sight of the fish 
something too much for his young philosophy, he hails with delight our 
prophecies of speedy success. Suddenly, ‘The line’s slack! he’s off! 
no, he isn’t, he’s turned !”’ and while the slack line is reeled in with all 
imaginable speed, Jimmy gets the boat round just in time for the most 
furious bolt southward we haye yet had. The third man’s hopes of shore 
are rudely blighted. 

Meanwhile, the tide has drifted us down well below the sperling-nets 
on the south shore, and that danger is past. But the affair is becoming 
serious, for we have arrived at the head of Mugdrum Island, which divides 
the Tay into a North and South deep, and once in the South deep, a 
rapid run of tide and current will quickly carry us down to Newburgh, and 
then there will be a stormy estuary two or three miles across to be faced. 
Mugdrum can scarcely be called a romantic name. It is a corruption of 
Magridin, the name of a Scottish saint ; another form of which is Magruder, 
not much more romantic ; while yet another form lingers in the denomina- 
tion of a parish in Fife, Ecclesia-Magirdle. The fish at first shews signs of 
taking the North deep, to the great confusion of Jimmy, who reports the 
bottom “ gey foul,” as no nets have been worked in that channel for years. 
He makes, however, for the South deep, and in the neck of the channel, 
some thirty feet deep, with the water running like a mill-race, he takes it 
into his head to sulk for the first time. There are half-a-dozen stones in 
the boat, a part of the mystery of harling, and these are dropped at 
intervals on to the spot where the fish is calculated to be. One only of 
them takes effect, and, after a rush of a few moments, he returns to his 
position, the patience of the third man becoming of a somewhat stormy 
character. After a quarter of an hour he bolts suddenly, and makes for a 
nice little sandy beach on the island, where we could land very conveniently 
and fight him from the shore; but finding himself in shallow water he 
doesn’t like it, and sails off down the channel seawards, with current and 
tide and all in his favour. Down he goes almost without a pause, till we 
find ourselves under Mugdrum House, the harbour and shipping of New- 
burgh close at hand, and the wild expanse of estuary beyond. At another 
time the scene would have had associations and attractions sufficient for 
us. On Mugdrum House there hangs the eseutcheon of the last male 
Hay of Leyes, a line of twenty-three direct descents from father to son, 
the first Hay of Leyes being himself the sixth in direct descent from 
William de Haya, Pincerna Domini Regis. Newburgh was of old the 
capital of the kingdom of Fife. It still retains Macduff’s cross, where any 
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of Macdaff’s kind might find a sanctuary, sure by royal ordinance, in case 
he had killed » man by any means short of diabolically premeditated 
murder. Macduff’s kind were a likely sort of people to keep the sanctuary 
warm. The rampant reformers of Perth smashed the cross as a joke while 
paying a visit of deformation to the Abbey of Lindores. The remains of 
that famous abbey are now in sight from the boat, the ground-plan won- 
derfully complete, and the whole cared for to the utmost by the owners 
and occupiers of the land. There is to be found in stone efligy the winged 
horse, the cognizance of the last Earl of Douglas, whom his king sent to 
die a monk at Lindores (‘‘ he who may no better be, a monk must be”’). 
There, too, is the delicate skull of the young Duke of Rothsay, the wisdom- 
teeth half cut, taken from a poor slab-tomb south of the high altar, where 
those who brought his murdered body from Falkland had hurriedly laid 
him. There, too, are the coffins of the infant sons of the founder, David 
Earl of Huntington, whose daughters, had these little babies lived, would 
never have handed down the ancient throne of Scotland to the Anglo- 
Norman barons of Sheriff-Hutton and Barnard Castle, the Bruce and the 
Balliol. And hanging over the abbey is a famous crag, famous in its 
history as striking in its outline—no other than the Clatchart Craig where 
Wallace outwitted the English ; the neighbouring woods being descendants 
of the great forest of Black Earnside, the scene of a great battle of his. 
Further down the river, on a bluff headland, stands the ruined Castle of 
Bambreich, or Ballinbreich, a former home of the Dukes of Rothes. A 
son of that house, Norman Leslie, became Lord Lindores at the Dissolu- 
tion, but the title came to trouble, as coronets gilt with monastic gold have 
been wont to do. 

It is now half-past three o’clock, and we are rapidly approaching New- 
burgh. A council of war determines that, at all hazards, we must get to shore ; 
and, as if in furtherance of our determination, the fish makes towards the 
island. We push on, parallel with him, and regardless of the splice, until 
the boat actually touches the bottom for a moment, imparting to the third 
man the most pleasurable sensation he has yet felt. The next moment we 
are rowing hard out into mid channel, for a sudden rush has run all the line 
off the reel but ten yards or so. That is our first and last contact with the 


Shore from the beginning to the end. He still makes seawards ; but we 


observe with much satisfaction that the tide shews signs of turning, and 
we hope soon to find ourselves moving homewards. The change of tide 
seems to make the fish frantic. We are never still for half a minute, and 
never cease wondering what his size must be if his strength is so enormous 
and so untiring. Finally, he decides on going up with the tide, and he 
goes at so merry a rate that the third man is encouraged to bring out three 
sandwiches of potted grouse,—our whole supply of food,—and eats his 
share. A strong cold wind from the sea, and a heavy fall of rain, soon 
come to damp his satisfaction, and he is reduced to the verge of despair. 
Double himself up as he will, his waterproof will not cover the whole of 
him ; and as he must sacrifice his legs or his head, he elects to save the 
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legs. The waves become embarrassing, and the boat is no longer easy to 
manage. A new fiend enters the fish, and makes him play the maddest 
pranks imaginable. We have for some time discussed the probability of 
his being a strong fish hooked foul, which would account for some part of 
his power; but just when the waves are at the highest and the boat 
is blowing up the river close upon the fish, out he springs two feet into 
the air, a monster as large as a well-grown boy, with the line leading fair 
up to his snout. ‘‘ Never land that fellow with a couple of trout-lines, or 
any other line,” is the fisherman’s verdict; and as if to confirm it a cry 
comes the next minute, ‘‘ The line has parted!’ Sure enough one strand 
has gone, owing to the constant friction of the wet line running through 
the rings for so many hours, and within twenty yards of the end of the 
line there is an ugly place two inches long, with only two strands out of 
three remaining. There is no longer a moment’s safety unless that flaw 
is kept on the reel; and the necessity of pressing close on the fish leads 
Jimmy such a life as he will probably not forget. We are hungry and cold 
and somewhat wet ; it is growing very dusk, and if we could not land him 
with 120 yards of line, how can we with twenty ? We have caught a Tartar 
indeed. The non-combatant determines to go overboard and swim to land ; 
but the fish seems inclined to save him the trouble, and once more makes 
for the favourite north shore. We near the haven, are within fifteen yards of 
land. Our friend gets on to the seat to jump, but waits for one weak moment 
to have a shorter swim, when off goes the fish, and off we go, too, into mid 
channel. The disappointed man resigns himself, for the Tay, with a strong 
tide half up, is no pleasant bath in the twilight of a rough October day. 
And now night comes on in earnest. It is half-past six, and all but 
dark, before we reach the pier whence we started seven hours before. 
Here there are several boats kept, and we shout with the utmost con- 
fidence for ‘‘ Ro-bairt”’ to come and take our friend ashore. Alas! all 
the boats are far up in the reeds, and will not be available for two or three 
hours yet, so on we go into the deepening darkness. The clock at home 
strikes seven, and we hear our passenger groaning over the fact that they 
are just going in to dinner. Lights peep out on the hillsides and in the 
plain, and a gathering cluster of bright points at the water’s edge reminds 
us that we are nearing Inchyra, where we shall certainly get a boat to 
come out tous. We shout in concert, ‘ Boat !’’—* Boo-o-o-at”’ the hills 
all round return, with echoes marvellously prolonged ; but there is no 
cther reply. The whole village must have heard—probably takes it for a 
hoax. Again and again we cry, now in harmony, now in discord ; and 
anything more horrible than a loud body of discord borne on repeating 
echoes it is difficult to conceive. At length a measured sound of oars is 
heard, and a black pirate-like boat comes down upon us. We state our 
need. Can he take this gentleman down to the pier, and bring us back 
some food? “Na!” And that is all he will vouchsafe to say as he 
sheers off again. Soon, however, a more Christian boat appears, and 
with many complicated mancuvres, to keep the line clear of the boats in 
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the dark, we tranship our friend about eight o’clock, loaded with injunc- 
tions to send off food anda light. The light would be of the greatest 
service, for a frozen finger and thumb are not sufficiently certain indicators 
of the passage of the frayed portion of the line from the reel; and as the 
fish has never ceased to rush from one side to the other, frequently 
passing sheer under the boat, and requiring the utmost care to keep the 
line clear of the oars, we think almost more of the coming lantern than of 
the sorely-needed food. It is an hour before the boat returns, with an 
excellent lantern, a candle and a half, a bottle of whisky, and cakes and 
cheese enough for a week. Before setting to work upon the food we 
attempt to put in execution a plan we have long thought of and carefully 
discussed. A spare rod, short and stiff, is laid across the seats of the 
boat, with the reel all clear, and a good salmon-line on, with five or six 
yards drawn through the rings. We wait till the fish is quiet for a 
moment or two under the boat, and, taking gently hold of the line he is 
on, pass a loop of it through the loop at the end of the salmon-line. As 
if he divined our intention, off he goes at once, running the flaw off the 
reel, and costing us some effort to catch him up again. This is repeated 
two or three times. At last we get the loop through, get a good knot tied, 
snap the old line above the knot, and there is our friend careering away at 
the end of a hundred yards of strong salmon-line, with some seven or eight 
yards only of the thinner line. When we examine the now innocuous flaw, 
we find it is seven inches long, and half of one of the remaining strands is 
frayed through. The only thing now to be avoided is coming into very 
close contact with the fish, as the loop, of course, will not run through the 
rings. Unfortunately, the light in the boat seems to attract him to us, for 
he does little else than rush from one side of the boat to the other, and 
we are obliged to take the oars in and let her drift. For a few moments, 
we propose to hang the light over the stern, and gaff him when he comes 
up to it; but that method is at once rejected as unfair to so noble a foe. 
Time passes on as we drift slowly up the river towards Eleho. Ten 
o'clock strikes, and we determine to wait till dawn, and then land and try 
conclusions with the monster that has had us fast for ten hours. The 
tide begins to turn, and Jimmy utters gloomy forebodings of our voyage 
down to the sea in the dark. The fish feels the change of tide, and 
becomes more demoniacal than ever. For half-an-hour he is in one 
‘incessant flurry, and at last, for the first time, he rises to the surface, and 
through the dark night we can hear and see the huge splashes he makes 
as he rolls and beats the water. He must be near done, Jimmy thinks. 
As he is speaking the line comes slack. He's bolting towards the boat, 
and we reel up with the utmost rapidity. We reel on; but no s.gn of 
resistance. Up comes the minnow, minus the hooks. Jimmy rows home 
without a word: and neither he nor the fisherman will ever get over it. 
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CE two hundred years ago, or more, 
perhaps, in an old Italian city where 
the workers knead their clay in the 
sun and set it drying along the walls 
of the deserted streets, some work- 
man designed an open dish. It 
may have been meant as a gift for 
a betrothed maiden; it may have 
been ordered by a fanciful customer. 
There was a rough garland of citron 
and green leaves all round about 
the edge, and then came a scroll- 
work of oranges, and then, in the 
centre of the platter, two clasped 
right hands and a scroll upon which 
‘‘sola’’ was written. The dish was 
E old and chipped, the varnish was 
covered with a fine be wert of hair-like cracks; but neither time, nor 
cracks, nor infidelity could unclasp the two hands firmly grasping each 
other through the long ages. Strangers speaking a different tongue still 
guessed that sola meant the only one—a life’s fidelity: for though they 
spoke another language, yet there is a silent language belonging to no 
particular time, or age, or place, and which all sorts of people can under- 
stand: although it is true there are many clever and respectable persons 
who have not an idea of what this unspoken language means. There was 
but one person in Harpington Hall who had learnt it. 

Ido not know how the plate had come to be one of the ornaments 
of the old china cupboard in the morning-room. There it stood on 
the faded old shelf in the old grey room, looking eastward, with the 
spindle-legged chairs standing against the panels, the faded Turkey 
rug before the fireplace, the two deep window-sills where Felicia used 
to sit a blooming little girl in the midst of these ancient appurtenances. 
One almost wondered where the child found her youth, her bright 
colours, her gay spirits; she was like a little Phenix rising out of the 
ashes at Harpington. The old Hall was haunted by ashes and dust 
and rats; by all sorts of ghosts, and sad memories of the past. The 
poor old couple’s dead children’s pictures hung up in the mother’s 
room ; Mr. Marlow’s gun was slung up in the dining-room; the stables 
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were empty; the state-rooms were closed. Sometimes if people asked 
her to show them over the house, Mrs. Marlow would take them quickly 
round from one great wooden room to another, and perhaps stop for 
an instant at the china cupboard, and point out the plate as a quaint 
old piece of Italian ware, and then shut the glass doors quickly. She had 
a nervous, hasty manner, and never seemed to be quite in the same mind 
as other people ; but in a world of her own and her husband’s. Mr. Marlow 
did not certainly care either for cracked china or sentiment; it was only 
Felicia, the grand-daughter, who had sometimes wondered as she looked 
at the lemon wreath and the grasping fingers, what it all meant. ‘ Sola,” 
clasped hands—it seemed very meaningless to her until one day, when 
her eyes were opened, she understood once for all. 

When Felicia was fifteen she was told by her grandparents that she 
was engaged to her cousin, James Marlow, a gentle, good-humoured little 
fellow, who was to be master after the old Squire’s death. The old Scnire 
made some broad jokes on the occasion ; Mrs. Marlow treated the business 
in a very dry, off-hand way. James took it as a matter of course, and 
went back to college, and Felicia remained on at the Hall. 

The way of life in the old house was a close and narrow way, not 
leading to salvation, though year by year Mr. Marlow added more and 
more to his store, and counted up with much satisfaction various items 
of moth and dust, calculating the amounts of his various investments. 
They were largely eked out by his own personal discomfort, and that of 
those belonging to him ; Felicia’s little shoes were rubbed out at the toes, 
the price of her new ones went to the Michigan Stocks. Mrs. Marlow’s 
Sunday dress was shining with age, but the five guineas a new one might 
cost were safe in the bank. Loneliness, stinginess, self-denial, and 
denials of every sort, had added to a moderate fortune until it was now a 
large one. ‘That trembling, bandy-legged old fellow, with his gaiters 
and felt hat, did not look much like a speculator, but such he had been, 
in fact. He was sly, he was dull, he had been lucky. His wife had 
sympathized in his ventures, and the narrow economies of the household 
had been begun by her years ago. Now Mr. Marlow was old and timid, 
and afraid of loss. He speculated no more, but still, from habit, the two 
ground down life to its narrowest compass. Such people would like to 
prevent the sun from rising so early for fear of wasting its heat ; they would 
only have leaves on the alternate branches of the trees, or keep the 
autumnal sprays over for another year. But they could not prevent 
nature from being vountiful, and lovely, and wasteful, and from flooding 
Felicia’s life with youth, with sunshine, with full fresh country winds and 
scents, and wild girlish spirits, to all of which she turned more readily 
than to the house-stinting and scraping her grandmother tried to teach her. 
All the summer-time she was happy, wandering about the deserted gardens, 
where the straggling flower-beds travelled over the ill-kept lawns; the 
great elms gave shade upon the grasses and the laurels. The little chestnut 
trees in the wood, where the birds hid their nests, rustled and trembled, 
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now and then dividing their close branches to give a sight of the tranquil 
furrows in the spreading fields, beyond where the great elms were sailing 
like ships at sea. . ; . 

The house, with its high sloping roof, stood on a hill, and might be 
seen for miles. From the front blistered door, with its stone steps, an 
avenue ran down to the road. There was an old gateway, of which the 
iron doors stood always open. The ivy had crept up in slender sprays, 
covering the hinges, and hiding the brickwork, and wreathing over the 
stone balls at either side of the entrance. One day, Felicia, picking peri- 
winkles in the avenue, tried to imagine a vision of herself at some future 
day, as a bride, passing through the gate, on her way to the little church 
close by. Somehow, in this little fancy of Felicia’s, she was the bride, 
scarcely changed, except that her stuff gown was altered to shining satin ; 
but poor James was strangely transformed and metamorphosed. He was 
a great deal older, taller; he had broad shoulders, and a set straight 
figure in this representation; he had a fiery, quick, scornful sort of way, 
quite unlike his usual gentle manner. The fiery manner softened in the 
vision when the bridegroom turned to his bride. He was holding her 
hand close in his. What was it he whispered ? something out of the 
marriage service: “‘To thee only,” ‘Sola!’’ Was it James’s voice ? 
It was certainly James’s voice that Felicia heard in the avenue calling 
her, “Felicia! Felicia!” 

Felicia was seventeen by this time. She had been engaged two years. 
She started and blushed. She knew she ought not to wish James to be 
different from what he was. She jumped up hastily from the pile of 
stones and periwinkles upon which she had been kneeling, dreaming her 
little love-dream, with her head bent over the flowers. She heard voices. 
A great dog came running down the avenue, and jumped upon her faded 
gown; and James, no taller, no more mysterious or romantic-looking 
than usual, came with his grandmother, looking for her down the avenue, 
to say good-by. ‘‘ Captain Baxter has been here, Felicia,” said the young 
fellow. ‘‘ Why did you run away? It is time for me to be off. Good-by, 
dear ; take care of yourself.” 

‘* Good-by, dear James,” said Felicia, kissing his cheek. ‘It is you 
who must take care of yourself; and mind you wear the comforter I 
knitted you.” 

“Tl hang it up in my rooms as a trophy,” said James; “ but a 
comforter in June, Felicia! They would all laugh at me.” 

** Laugh—who would laugh?” said Mrs. Marlow, looking away. 
“You are always thinking what other people will think of you. You 
know that you must not catch cold. Because your grandfather cannot 
let you go off to the other end of the world, you neglect the most ordinary 
precautions.” 

‘My dear grandmamma,” said James, ‘‘I only told you what the 
doctor said. I'll wear a dozen comforters, if it pleases Fay, till we meet 
in Queen Square.”’ 
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“Oh, James, just think of London!” cried Felicia. 

‘* James,”’—this was the old grandfather on the house-step,—* you 
will miss the train.” 

‘* Here I am,” cried James, kissing both his grandmother and Felicia, 
and hurrying off. Only he stopped at the foot of the steps to look a 
good-by. ‘* London—10th—don’t forget,” he cried. 

Some people said that James, who was of a delicate stock, was ailing 
for want of care and necessary comforts beyond the bare allowance his 
grandfather made him. He never complained, and I am sure it never 
occurred to Felicia that he should go abroad. She believed her grand- 
mother, who assured her that the doctor was mistaken in ordering another 
climate—what air was so good as Harpington? Felicia had thriven upon 
it, and James could come home from college whenever he felt inclined. 
He was making but a poor thing of his career there. The old lady spoke 
a little bitterly. Felicia was sorry. She herself sometimes felt angry 
with the young fellow for the way in which he gave in to the somewhat 
tyrannical rule of the old people. The girl had been so little away from 
home that she had no standard by which to measure its ways. She 
did not care about a brilliant career in the world. She scarcely knew 
what it meant; but she could not but feel a secret vexation when she 
saw how completely poor Jim was a cypher in the determined old hands 
that ruled both their destinies. Felicia, who was wayward and impetuous, 
sometimes revolted against the discipline in which she was kept; the 
young fellow never did. It did not much matter whether the children 
revolted or not, for the grim old couple were not to be stirred from their 
strange fixed ways by all Felicia’s reproaches and girlish demands. The 
old lady was not even angry with the girl; she had taken her as a child, 
and brought her up with a vigorous rule, and it was not a quick passionate 
creature like Felicia who could move that rugged rock. 

The way of life in the old house was a close and narrow way, as 
I have said. In summer Felicia laid up her store of youth and brightness, 
and her store of love and companionship when James was at home ; 
but the winters were long and dreary. Poor Felicia! How the winter 
used to pinch and bite her. Her somewhat languid circulation seemed 
stopped and frozen by the wooden echoes of those long bare passages at 


_ Harpington, There was a window looking into a court past which she 


used to run, giving a wistful glance at the warm-lighted kitchen-window, 
looking out upon moonlight in winter. The kitchen was the only really 
comfortable corner in the house,—long wooden passages, stone stairs, up 
which winds blew shrilly. Some old people do not feel the cold, and 
Mrs. Marlow was one of them. ‘Shivering again, Fay?” It was absurd 
that Felicia should shiver when there was a fire in the dining-room. 

Mrs. Marlow’s country-house was certainly a dreary place, bare and 
big and desolate, though the country round about was lovely. Dreary as 
it was, it was capable of better things, of warmth, and comfort, and 
brightness, too. This old house seemed, like its owners, in some fashion 
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once. Stately and grandly built, with all that was wanting for a generous 
life, and yet, through some stint and poverty of chance, shabby, and 
closed, and narrow. No one was sheltered there but Jim and Felicia. 
The pictures of the dead children were hanging carefully guarded in an 
inner closet ; but no new interests had been admitted. The doors opened 
not to the joys or disappointments of others, but to calculations of interest, 
and money-getting, and money-saving. It was for this reason Felicia was 
to marry Jim ; for this, and also because old Marlow hated strangers, and 
liked his own way, and he had always told his wife that this was to be. 
One of the young people was indifferent on the subject. This was 
Felicia, who told James what her grandmother had told her. James, who 
had seen more of the world, looked at her earnestly and curiously for a 
minute. 
*¢ You must think of it, dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ and trust in me.” 


Il. 


Fetscia, being now solemnly engaged to be married, had settled that 
it was time that they should give up keeping rabbits. It seemed a 
pursuit scarcely consistent with the dignity of a young betrothed couple ; 
and yet from day to day she put off the execution of this stern decree. 
It was not to be any very tragical transaction, for rabbit-pie, which the Squire 
affectioned, was a horror and an abomination in Felicia’s eyes. Jim had 
made a private arrangement with a little gardener’s boy, who consented, 
after some bargaining, to accept the unconscious creatures, upon payment 
of twopence apiece from James. The gardener’s boy did not make an 
unfair bargain: it is the usual charge for giving away rabbits. But besides 
the twopences, there was also the pang of separation. It must be confessed 
that Felicia was the most to be pitied on this occasion. The rabbits went 
on nibbling their salad-leaves to the last moment, nibbling and relishing 
up to the very edge of the stalk. 

** Why don’t you keep them ?”’ said James, seeing the girl’s eyes full 
of tears. 

*‘No, I don’t want them any more,’’ says Felicia. ‘Good-by, Puck ; 
good-by, Cobweb ; good-by, Mustard ;’’ and she stroked the stupid sleek 
ears, and laid her soft cheek upon them, and kissed them with an affection 
that was scarcely requited. 

It was some joke of her grandfather’s which had determined Felicia 
to part from her favourites. She had a morbid horror of being laughed 
at. I think she was deficient in humour, and people who are wanting in 
fun, as a rule, are those who can least bear being laughed at. James’s was 
a different nature. He used to smile at life. It had been a hard one for 
him on the whole: weak health, small powers of application, failure, a 
generous and tender heart, and a narrow meed of love in return. All this 
did not go to make his fate a very bright one. Little Jim Marlow was a 
fatalist in his way: he resigned himself to his narrow destiny. As for 
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Felicia, that was a hope too bright for him to reckon on; he never 
expected to win his cousin’s affections, though he did not say no when 
Felicia came to him that day, saying, ‘‘Jim, is it true we are to be 
engaged ?”’ He loved her so truly that he would have almost consented 
to give her up if he had felt convinced it would be for her welfare. His 
nature was so gentle and peaceful, that no thought of himself or of his 
rights ever seemed to trouble him. Some people worry over their own 
interests, but he let them alone. Perhaps he had a secret presentiment 
that there were not many more for him. Reproofs which would have 
been an indignity almost if they had carried any bitterness with them, he 
scarcely noticed. He went his own way: he dreamt over his books: 
Felicia was the one person he loved best in the world, and in her service 
he would wake up from his dream of peace to face the troubled realities 
of life; or perhaps I should say from his realities of peace to face the 
troubled dreams of life ; but that is the problem. 

“‘T don’t know what you will do without your rabbits, Felicia,” said 
Jim, feeling that this moment had now come for a little good advice. 
‘* You will have to take to reading, or music.” 

Jim,” said Felicia, suddenly turning round, and opening her grey 
penetrating eyes, ‘‘do you know any other young ladies besides me ?”’ 

Her cousin blushed up. ‘‘I know one or two,” he said. 

‘‘ What are they like ?”’ says Felicia, looking quickly at him, and then 
again stroking her rabbit. ‘‘I suppose they all talk French and play the 
piano?” 

‘Some of them do,” said Jim. ‘Felicia, I wish you knew something 
of music.” 

“‘T am very glad I don’t,” says Felicia, changing colour. ‘It's too 
much trouble.” 4 

‘“‘T know a Miss Flower who plays all sorts of charming old tunes,” 
said James. ‘‘ Felicia, I wish you knew her; she does not live very far 
from this: though, after all, perhaps you would not like her.” 

*T hate young ladies,”’ said Felicia. ‘‘ They are all so silly.” 

‘* Only now and then,” said James, smiling. 

‘Is Miss Flower silly ?”’ says Felicia. ‘I think you are very unkind ;”’ 
and her grey eyes circled deeper, and she drew herself up slight, white, 
against the old stable-door. 

‘‘Miss Flower may be silly for all I know,” said James. ‘I hope 
not, for I think some day she will marry a friend of mine—Baxter—you 
know. She was a cousin of his wife’s, she lives with his aunt and his 
little girl, and he seems very 3 

‘Shut the door,” says Felicia, still very cross. ‘I hear grandpapa’s 
voice ; he will be laughing at my rabbits again.” 

So James shut the door as he was bid, and the two stood waiting 
silent in the stable darkness, with the great lines of brightness shining 
through the joints of the planking, and red lights where the knots were in 
the rough boards against the windows, while the rabbits went on nibbling 
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and crunching. The empty stalls gloomed dark and mysterious. The 
two stood silent, waiting for the voices to pass. 

‘‘ There, you can see the boundary from here,” old Marlow was saying, 
outside. ‘* You can think my offer over, Captain, and let me hear from 
you in a day or two. The field will make a pretty addition to the farm, 
whoever buys it.” 

‘‘T have almost determined upon buying the farm,” said the other. 

‘It’s Baxter,”’ whispered James. 

‘‘ Hush!” said Felicia. 

The voice went on. ‘ But this is rather a fancy price for the field, 
Mr. Marlow, and I am afraid I must give up thinking of it. I will consult 
my brother, and ss 

‘‘ Why did you come to me if you didn’t know your own mind ?” 
growled old Marlow. ‘I thought you wanted the field as a favour.” 

‘¢ T had heard you were thinking of selling it,” said Baxter; ‘ and 
I asked your grandson if you would not mind giving a neighbour the 





refusal.” 
‘‘ T thought so,” says the old man. ‘‘ James is a meddlesome block- 


head, and it is all along of such chattering fools as him people think my 
land is going about begging, d him ; I believe he does it on purpose.” 

James turned away, as this growl reached the two young folks in 
the stable. There was a sort of low angry sound from Felicia, then a 
silence, then—‘*‘ Why, why don’t you go and contradict him?” cried 
the girl, giving her cousin a push. ‘ Go.” 

James hung back. ‘‘ What is the good ?”’ he said with a sigh. ‘‘ He 
is an old man. I hate a scene.” 

But if James hated a scene, it was not so with Felicia. There was 
something new stirring in her nature that seemed to cry out for a vent 
for action, for spectators. Baxter should not hear James insulted. ‘Iam 
not afraid,” said Miss Marlow magnificently; and before James could 
stop her, she had sprung to the great stable-door, flung it wide open, 
and was standing outside in a blaze of sunshine, confronting the two 
—the old grandfather and Captain Baxter, whose dark face didn’t show 
much of the surprise he felt. For that the old stable-door should fly 
open before them, and an avenging goddess should appear sudden, 
overwhelming, breathing vengeance and retribution, was certainly the 
last thing the angry*old schemer, or the disappointed neighbour, had 
in their minds. Felicia’s eyes were radiating, her lips pouting, her cheeks 
brilliantly flushed. She had never looked more beautiful, — certainly 
never so angry. ‘‘ How dare you say such things of poor Jim, grandpapa ? 
It is cruel of you and unjust; yes, and you know it.” 

‘Oh, listening!” says grandpapa, quite unmoved ; ‘‘ and James too. 
Come out of your hiding, James, and you” (to Felicia) ‘‘ go back to your 
grandmamma.” : 

“You know it is not true,” persists Felicia, stamping; but her 
courage begins to fail a little at the two steady shaggy old eyes fixed 
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upon her. As for the stranger, she indefinitely feels that there is 
protection in that straight, dark-looking figure now greeting her cousin. 
But she scarcely realizes this. Some sudden storm had been stirred ; 
some sudden flame had burnt up fiercely, only to go out as such flames 
do after a minute’s flashing and flaring. 

‘Do you hear me, Fay ?”’ says Mr. Marlow; ‘‘go up to your grand- 
mother. I’m busy with the Captain, and don’t want you here.”’ 

‘‘But you have been unjust,” cries Felicia, worked up, more and 
more passionately. ‘I will not have James spoken of as you have done.” 

“Do you hear me or not?” roars old Marlow; and then James came 
forward and pulled Felicia’s arm through his and led her off without a 
look or a word at the angry old man. 

Baxter looked after the two as they walked away. At first Felicia clung 
to her cousin, trembling and sobbing ; then in a moment she pushed him 
violently away, then she set off running; and when she ran poor James 
could not follow her, for his breath failed, his heart beat so that he could 
not hear or see: he sank down upon the steps of the house, and there 
Baxter found him a few minutes after, almost fainting and utterly exhausted 
by the morning’s work. 


Til. 


Fexicia, having pulled her arm away from her cousin, ran back to the 
house in a troubled, furious, tearful mood. She was indignant with her 
grandfather, angry with herself; for James she was feeling something 
almost like scornful pity. Why had he been so silent ?—why did he 
allow that intemperate old man to speak of him in such a way ?—why was 
he not aman? She had seen Captain Baxter give one glance at James 
and then at her grandfather. When he scolded her so roughly, why did 
not Jim do something instead of pulling down a basket of lettuces, and 
offering her his arm? He was more like a rabbit himself than a man. 
Oh, why was she not a man herself? as she stamped in a fury. 

“‘ Where is James ?”’ said her grandmother, meeting the girl in the 
hall. 

“TI don’t know; how should I?”’ said Felicia, as she passed on, flit- 
ting from room to room, till she found herself at the end of the house in a 
certain play-room which she considered her own. Here she began to cry 
afresh ; then she dried her tears; then Felicia, defiant, ran to an old. 
piano, and began strumming noisily on the keys. ‘‘ Miss Flower, Miss 
Flower,” she sang, banging with all her might, and thumping. 

And meanwhile, outside in the hot garden, poor Jim was still struggling 
and panting for breath, when he heard a quick foot upon the gravel; the 
sound turned him faint and sick with apprehension. He thought it was 
his grandfather, and, in his present state, everything seemed terrible. 
But it was Baxter who, black as his face, was, and fierce of aspect 
though he might be, sympathized with anything that was in want of 
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help, or that was weak, or in pain. He stopped short, sat down on the 
stone step beside his friend, and asked him if he was ill ? 

“Til!” gasped Jim, ‘“‘no—that is—I—I’m used to it. Felicia——’’ 

‘‘ Felicia—is your cousin coming back ?”’ said Baxter, guessing more 
than poor Jim meant to reveal. 

‘‘Tf she would come—she would know—”’ said the young man, 
panting still. 

‘JT will fetch some one,” said Baxter, really frightened; and he 
hurried up the steps and along the stone terraces, and hearing a sound of 
noisy music coming through an open window, he stooped under the 
creepers that were hanging over it and went in. He only came into an 
empty little passage room; but from a door he heard loudly now the 
jangle of some old cracked piano, and he knocked impatiently, and 
entered without waiting for an answer. 

Felicia was still playing ; for, notwithstanding her protest, she could 
play a little, and she was strumming at some old-fashioned jig, I think 
she called it, which had grown out of the noise. She was standing, and 
playing, and bending over the music. The room was not a sitting- 
room, but some sort of lumber-place such as people, who live in big 
old houses, can afford to spare to old boxes and scraps and odds and 
ends of furniture, and the discarded piano had been put away there 
among the lumber. The room was dark: great green wreaths were 
hanging before the windows, and only a chequered light could pour 
in. There were no other blinds, and none others were wanted. There 
was nothing to shade except old boxes and fishing-rods, some broken 
chairs, a great cracked looking-glass, leaning against the wall, which 
reflected the whole slim length of the musician standing in her green 
faded dress among the rakes and geranium-pots, where feeble sprigs were 
sprouting, and, close by, an old chest, upon which stood a ship full sail, and 
there three baldheaded dolls were goggling. Any other time Aurelius might 
have paid some martial compliment, and admired the pretty girl making 
merry among the rubbish ; but he scarcely saw her. It was only after he 
got home, in reply to the questions they asked him, that he seemed to see 
it all again, and remembered how she had looked, and where he had found 
her. Tum-tum-te-tumty! clattered Felicia, stopping short as the door 
opened, and looking over her shoulder she was somewhat taken aback 
when the dark lean figure came marching up to her straight and grim- 
looking. . 

‘* Will you come to your cousin ?”’ said the Captain, without any pre- 
amble. Her feelings did not require much tender handling in his estimation. 
‘‘ He seems to me very ill. Perhaps you may know what to do for him.” 

“Til!” exclaimed Felicia, starting away from the piano, with a slight 
crash among the geranium-pots. ‘‘ Have you seen grandmamma? she 
always nurses him when he is ill.” And she stooped to pick up the flower- 
pots, and to stick back the sprigs and cuttings that had fallen out of them. 
Felicia did not appear to think much of James’s illness, 
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Baxter was more and more indignant. 

“Poor fellow,” said Aurelius; ‘‘he does not seem to get much 
nursing from anybody.’’ The Captain was downright angry, and did not 
care who he offended. At home, if his little finger ached, aunt and cousin 
and attendant maids were in tears almost, his little daughter would turn 
pale. It was foolish, and Aurelius made fun of their solicitude, but how 
infinitely better than this cold-bloodedness. 

‘«‘ He must have some wine,” cried Felicia, carelessly. She did not choose 
to let Baxter see she had noticed his taunt, and she went on before him 
leading the way with a little careless dancing step. ‘‘ Oh dear me, who has 
got the keys? Scruby, Scruby,” sang the girl, and at her call an old 
dilapidated-looking man put his bald head out of the dining-room door, 
“‘Scruby, Master James isn’t well ; have you got any wine out ?”’ 

The three-o’clock dinner-table was set, and a bottle with a little wine 
in it was put ready by the old Squire’s seat. 

‘* Not that,” said Scruby, feebly proceeding to explore various drawers 
and cupboards, when Baxter impatiently seized the bottle and poured its 
contents into a tumbler. 

‘That's grandpapa’s wine,”’ said Felicia, a little awe-stricken, and 
Seruby made a toothless exclamation. 

Baxter did not say a word in reply, but walked off quickly. As he 
hurried off Felicia followed him. ‘I thought you cared for your cousin,” 
said the Captain to the girl as she came up a little timidly to the place 
where poor James was lying. He was better, however ; the colour had 
come back into his cheeks, and he was drinking the wine which Baxter 
had brought him. He looked up, smiled, and held out his hand to Felicia, 
and she, without speaking, held it between her own two soft palms as she 
knelt leaning against the stone banister of the terrace. 

So the Captain left them. He met Mrs. Marlow coming out of the 
house with a reproof on her lips. 

‘© He should not excite himself over trifles,”’ said the old lady, briskly. 
‘‘T have never had a day’s illness in my life.” Mrs. Marlow seemed to 
think that it was her own good sense which had kept her well all these 
years. She did not mean to be unkind, but she never pretended to any- 
thing she did not feel. It was her way; she had no morbid terrors, no 
hidden pains and shrinking nerves, wherewith to sympathize with others. 
All this had died out in her; now-a-days no impressions reached her, 
though the old ones of fifty years before sometimes came to life again. She 
loved her husband and she loved Felicia. She tolerated James. When 
her children had died, in her despair she had almost blamed them for their 
weakness—she had mourned them after her own fashion. The whole 
generation of sons and daughters and sons and daughters in law had 
passed away, but the tough old folks lived on tending the two little orphan 
grandchildren. 

Here is one of them dragging himself up the steps with the help of the 
other. Felicia at least bears no sign of illness or premature decay. How 
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blooming she looks as she drags Jim up with her arms. Mrs. Marlow 
thinks in her heart there never was a sweeter, brighter face, and half pities 
the girl linked to poor little Jim for life. 

As Aurelius rode off he thanked heaven that all women were not like 
those two. He thought of his own wife’s tender concern while she lived, 
and of the consternation now in the household if anything ailed him, a 
great fellow of six foot high. He laughed at it all, but he also loved them 
for it, and found it very sweet to have come back after years of hard work 
and loneliness to the tender solicitude of a gentle old aunt, and Lucy his 
little daughter. They were of a different type and order to those two 
women he had just left. Good and tender and unselfish, and living for 
others instead of existing scarce alive in that strange silence and exhausted 
atmosphere which oppressed him and every one else at Harpington. 

Baxter had often heard James Marlow speak of Felicia ; this was almost 
the first time he had ever seen her. His first impression was of some- 
thing that he never forgot—a wild, bright, sudden gleam. In later days he 
sometimes thought of the beautiful angry face that had flashed out upon 
them from the darkness. When he thought of this he melted and softened, 
and by some contradiction he told himself that it was a pity that such a 
bright brilliant flame of youth and unreserve should be dimmed and chilled 
down by rough cold blasts, and by time, and by indifference. But that is 
the story of many and many a beautiful flame. Just now, however, it was 
Felicia’s indifference and not her beauty that was paramount in Baxter’s 
mind: her indifference shocked him. He thought of her more than once 
that day. 

“Ts she pretty?” asked his aunt, and Aurelius paused for a minute 
before he answered. 

‘*T forget—yes, she is wonderfully pretty. Those may admire her who 
like.” Poor James had got a bad bargain for all her brilliant loveliness. 
Sometimes the Captain relented a little, and then he thought of Felicia as 
a thoughtless child; but again he would tell himself that she was at 
best but a hard-hearted little Siren playing jigs in her beautiful golden 
hair, while her victims drowned round about her. That hateful tune he 
had heard her play, kept nagging in his ears: he found himself humming 
it at night as he paced the quiet lane in front of the house, smoking his 
midnight pipe before going to bed, long after the other members of the 
peaceful little household retired. 


(6 


TxE poor siren was also sitting up in the dark in her little room at that 
minute. The great hall clock had struck one, but the child had not gone 
to bed ; and yet midnight was a much more terrible affair at Harpington 
than in the cottage where Captain Baxter was staying, and where you could 
hear the cat purring in the kitchen all over the house. At Harpington far- 
off rats raced down the long passages. Far-off creaks and starts sounded 
in the ears of startled watchers. Felicia was frightened, but she was used 
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to being frightened. If anything terrible came out of the barred door 
which led to the empty rooms she could run down the passage screaming, 
and her grandmother, who rarely slept, would hear her. Room after 
room, dark and gloomy and ghostlike, dim passages, staircases winding 
into blackness—all this was round about. Jim was under the roof at the 
other end of the wing, and the old people were sleeping in state in the 
great front rooms. Felicia had opened her window. She had heard a 
dog bay somewhere across the dark fields, and seen a star or two shine 
out through the dim veil of clouds over head. She could not see though 
she peered out ever so far with her two bright grey eyes, where the line 
of the fields met the heavens. It was all dark, and sweet, and dim, and 
fresh with that indescribable calm of sleeping night. The air was touched 
by the scent of the fresh green blades, and of the pinks in the kitchen- 
garden. Some young owls began to hoot and whistle, but only for a little. 
Then everything was silent again. And when everything was quite silent, 
Felicia once more sat listening to a voice that began telling her the events 
of the day over and over again. These voices are apt to speak in the 
silence of the night, and to keep people awake. 

“‘T thought you might have cared a little more,” the voice said to 
Felicia. 

‘« He thought me hard, cold, cruel,’’ said Felicia to herself; and she 
began to remember how Baxter had looked at her with a curious hard, 
indifferent look, such as no one had ever given her before. Then she 
went over it all again and saw James lying straight out on the stone-step, 
and the broad shoulders of Aurelius bent over him. She saw the orange- 
trees on the terrace, and her grandfather crossing by the side-walk to 
avoid them, and her grandmother coming out of the house. There was 
the little scene bright painted on the darkness before her. She was sick 
of it, but there it was. 

** Poor fellow, he does not seem to get much nursing from any one,” 
said the voice again; and then again, “I thought you might have cared 
for your cousin.” 

This time the voice sounded more forgiving; but no, there was 
the vision of the tall unrelenting figure walking away without another 
word. Why was she not angry? Oh, he was right,—he was right,—that 
was why. She should have been more gentle with her cousin. She 
should not have pushed him from her. How kind he had been: yes, 
he was right to take her away when her grandfather stormed. He (Jim) 
had no strength for scenes and fights, and she had no strength. She 
only stormed and failed. She had never loved Jim so well as at that 
moment. Even though she was so angry with him, she never before 
understood his goodness and gentleness as she did now. And then no 
one had ever told her before what was right: what she ought to feel and 
to do. Oh, if she had but one friend in the world whom she could trust, 
who would help her a little; then she would know how to be good, and 
how to take care of him, and how to make him happy. Captain Baxter 
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should see that she did care—that she was not utterly heartless. . . 
So Felicia, sitting there, dreamt her waking dreams through the night. 

Poor little Jim, tossing on his bed in the garret under the roof, did 
not know of Felicia’s remorse and love, as she sat wakeful at the foot of 
her little iron couch, and yet—this is a theory which people may scout if 
they will—the unconscious magietism of her good-will reached him in 
some mysterious fashion, and by degrees the fever left him, and he was 
soothed and quieted and fell asleep. Felicia longed for the morning to 
come that she might go to him, comfort him, make him forgive her. 
Jim was peacefully dreaming: he thought he was eating his dinner off the 
old china plate in the morning-room, and that Felicia came in and tossed 
it up in the air. 

He came down late, and breakfast was over. The old couple were 
already on their rounds; but Felicia, who was sitting on the window- 
sill reading a book, jumped up and ran to meet him. As she came up, 
Jim looking into her face saw a sweet troubled tender look that he had 
never seen before ; grey eyes half tearful, a trembling colour, a quivering 
mouth. 

“Dearest Jim,” she said with both hands put out to meet his; 
‘‘ forgive me, I was so cruel yesterday ; I have been so unhappy about 
it;’’ and she held up her sweet face to be kissed. Never in all his life 
before had he seen her look like this. It was almost more than he 
could bear. 

‘< Forgive, dearest Fay! Don't talk of forgive,” he said, putting his 
arm round about her, and leaning his head for a moment on her shoulder. 

‘* You are still quite tired and weak; here is your tea and your egg,”’ 
she said, jumping away. And all breakfast-time Felicia waited on him, 
bringing him at last a bunch of ripe grapes she had stolen (though she 
did not tell him so), by breaking a pane of the grape-house. 

“Tf Captain Baxter could see us now,” thought Felicia, “he would 
see I am sorry to have been heartless.”’ 

Poor Jim! How delicious the grapes tasted, how happy it made 
him to be a little comforted and loved! He could hardly realize his own 
happiness, or believe that this was in truth his own Felicia. 

When Aurelius rode over that afternoon to see how his friend was, he 
found him quite restored, reading in the window of the old lumber-room. 
Felicia, in her green dress, was still strumming on the piano, La ci darem : 
she was playing with a great many false notes, out of an old music-book 
she had discovered in acorner. She shut up the piano with a bang, 
however, when Aurelius came into the room, and soon after disappeared, 
leaving the two young men together. 

Baxter sat on for some time talking to Jim. He tried to give him 
good advice, and tell him to hold his own. James, as usual, shrugged 
his shoulders, and smiled, and sighed: so long as he had Felicia he did 
not care what others said or did or thought of him, and so he said, 
Baxter did not answer, but soon after got up and went away. 
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He was very sorry for his friend. It did not seem to him, for all 
James told him, that Felicia cared for him in the least. Once more 
he told himself that she was a hard-hearted, ill-tempered little creature ; 
and so thinking, he walked away, and down the old stone-steps along 
the periwinkle walk leading to the road. And then he looked up, and 
saw that there was a figure at the gate sitting waiting on the grass-grown 
step. The figure jumped up quickly and came to meet him. A wild, 
nymph-like little figure, in her quaint green dress, with her hair flying, 
It was Felicia, who had taken a great resolution. 

‘‘T was waiting for you,” she said, opening her grey eyes wider 
and wider. ‘‘I have something to say to you. I want you to listen.” 
And she stood before him so that he could not pass. ‘You think me 
heartless,” she said. ‘* You think I do not care for James. ‘You think 
I am not good enough for him. Oh, Captain Baxter, you are right ; 
that is what I wanted to say to you; but, indeed, indeed I know how 
good he is, and I do love him, and do try to take care of him, and 
I can’t bear that you should think me quite wicked and heartless.” 
And the tears stood in her eyes. 

‘¢ Wicked! heartless!” said Aurelius, feeling in his turn ashamed. 
‘‘ Tt is I who am wicked and heartless, ever to think anything of the sort. 
I think James is a very happy man, Miss Marlow,” he added, gravely, 
‘‘and I thank you for making me know you as you are.” And he held 
out his hand, and went away touched and melted by the girl’s confidence. 

James, who had seen the two from his window, came down the walk 
a minute later, and found Felicia standing quite still in the middle of 
the path where Aurelius had left her. 

‘‘ What have you two been talking about?” Jim said. 

‘‘Never mind,” said Felicia. ‘‘Do you want to know? He told 
me I was heartless that day you were so ill, and I wanted to say to him 
that I do love my friends, and am not without a heart.” She said it so 
prettily, so shyly, so quickly, that Jim’s vague jealousy melted away, 
and he looked down admiringly at the sweet bright face beside him. 

This was only a very little while before Jim went back to college for 
his last term. Baxter came once or twice to see him, and then, when he 
was gone, the Captain’s visits ceased. Mrs. Marlow gave him very 
plainly to understand she did not care for him to come, and there was 
nothing at the Hall that Baxter cared to come for; not even Felicia, 
although he often thought of her in her slim green dress. 

Once or twice he met her in the lanes ; once, the very day he left for 
town, in a buttercup field with a great golden ball of flowers in her hand. 
That day little Lucy was with him, and Felicia gave the child the flowers. 
Little Lucy, who had read of princesses in fairy tales, firmly believed 
Felicia to be one of them, and talked of her all the way home. Felicia 
was a very silent fairy, and never spoke, but always ran away. 
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My story, as I am telling it, seems to be a sad one, of which the 
actors themselves scarcely know the meaning. What does it take to 
make a tragedy? Youth, summer days, beauty, kind hearts, a garden 
to stroll in; on one side an impulsive word, perhaps a look, in which an 
unconscious truth shines out of steadfast eyes, perhaps a pang of jealousy 
in a tender heart ; and then a pause or two, a word, a rose off a tree— 
that is material enough for Tragedy. She lays her cold hand upon the 
best, the fairest, and sweetest, and most innocent. For my own part, 
Tragedy seems less terrible, with her dark veil and cold, stern face, than 
Comedy in her tinsel and mask. Tragedy is terrible ; and as she passes 
tears flow and cries of pain are uttered; but along with these are heroic 
endurance, faithfulness, self-denial, and tender, unflinching love, that her 
dark veil cannot hide nor her terrors dismay, and she passes by, leaving a 
benediction behind her. Flowers spring up along the road, her arid 
wastes are repeopled, the plough travels over the battle-fields, and the 
living stand faithful by the sacred memories of the past. 

But Comedy seems to scorn her victims. How can they rise again 
from her jibes and jeers? For Comedy take middle age, take false senti- 
ment, take weakness, take infidelity, small passions, unworthy objects, 
struggles, affectations, rouge-pots, calculations, the blunting influence of 
time. It makes one’s heart ache to think of the cruel, cruel comedies of 
life, into which good people are drawn, and gentle natures, only to be cast 
out again, sullied and mortified and broken-spirited and defiled. When 
the crisis comes, Comedy grinds its mad teeth and tears its hair and 
cries and writhes, and the spectators laugh and shrug their shoulders ; but 
they love and pity Tragedy, as she passes along despairing, but simple 
and beautiful even in her woe. We pass through all these phases, youth 
and tragedy and the comedy of middle life, and then, I suppose, if we 
are sensible and honest-minded people, comes the peace of age, and, at 
all events, the silence that follows all youth and life and age ; when at last 
Comedy shrinks away abashed and powerless. 

This silence was hanging over the old house at Harpington : its uncon- 
scious inmates came and went as usual, sitting out in the lovely summer 
sunshine, living the same still life. For the last time,—it was all for the 
last time,—and yet it seemed like any of the other summers that had 
flooded through the old place, across the fields, into the remotest nooks 
and corners of the neglected gardens, shining on the high tiled roofs 
and the ancient elms and rooks. Even old Marlow would come out and 
bask in the lovely summer weather, conning his account-books, and 
making his calculations under the trees to the singing of the birds. One 
day two butterflies came flitting and bobbing about his head. Felicia 
burst out laughing at the sight. 

Jim had gone off telling them to remember the 10th. He was to come 
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back from Oxford in the beginning of July, and it had long been settled 
that Felicia and her grandmother were to accept an invitation they had 
received, and meet him in London, and spend ten days there, and buy 
Felicia’s wedding-clothes. Mrs. Marlow was to see her doctor and the 
lawyer at the same time; old Marlew had desired this arrangement— 
I don’t know in what fit of generosity—it was a whim: a sort of remem- 
brance of the week he had spent in London before his marriage. The 
clothes were unnecessary, but he would not have to pay for them; so he 
chose to do the thing handsomely for once; and all this being accom- 
plished, there would be no further reason for delay. Jim and Fay should 
come back and be married out of hand. It was also a sort of intended 
encouragement to Felicia, who certainly showed no eagerness to enter 
into matrimonial bonds; but, if going to London depended upon being 
married, here was Felicia as eager as any one to be married, for London 
was her dream, her heaven upon earth, her soul’s aspiration. Why she 
should have sighed and longed after all these millions of brown half-baked 
bricks, piled one on the top of the other, I cannot tell. Jim had some- 
times told her stories of London streets and parks, and promised that 
when they came he should take her to see the sights. They were to stay 
with an opportune old sister of Mr. Marlow’s, from whom a letter came 
one morning to everybody’s surprise : 

“Queen Square, June 27. 
‘‘My prar Brotuer,” wrote the old lady—‘‘ When I think how many 
years we have both lived, and how many have passed since we last met, 
and how very few more we can expect to be together in the world, it 
occurs to me to write to you and ask you if itis not time to let past 
things be past, and to meet once more. This is our mother’s birthday, 
and I have been thinking over old times and things. Are you thinking 
of coming to town? Will you give me great pleasure, and come and 
stay with me with your wife and your granddaughter? I hear Felicia’s 
marriage is to take place before very long; and she must be doubtless 
thinking about her trousseau. If she will come and purchase it in London, 
I should like to contribute a hundred pounds towards it, in token of the 
goodwill of an old maiden aunt who has not quite forgotten her earlier 
days. She can expend it to the best advantage during her stay with me. 
I am thinking of going abroad, so that I would only beg that I may soon 
have the pleasure of welcoming you in my house. With love to your wife, 

‘¢ Your affectionate sister, 
** Mary AnnE Martow.” 


‘¢ Well,” said Mrs. Marlow, as she finished, ‘‘ Mary Anne seems to be 
flourishing—going abroad.” 

‘‘T shall answer that letter,”’ said the Squire, in a determined voice. 
«¢ You had better go, and take Fay with you.” 

‘“‘ Me!” cried Mrs. Marlow. ‘‘I am not going to leave home, Robert. 
I am just making my jam.” 
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“‘ Jam!’’ said the Squire, ‘‘ who wants jam? But I tell you what, 
Mary Anne seems disposed to be liberal, and I don’t see why we shouldn’t 
get the benefit of our own as well as anybody else. That house in Queen 
Square ought to have been mine at this minute.” 

“Nothing will induce me to sef*foot in it,” cried Mrs. Marlow, “ after 
all that has passed. You can take Felicia yourself, Robert, if you choose 
to go.” 

“Go! It is out of the question,” said old Marlow. “I must look 
after my crops. What should I do in London ?”’ said the Squire. 

But, as usual, the old fellow had his way in the end. He frowned 
and insisted, being determined not to lose that chance 100/. 


“ Harpington, June 29. 
“‘My pear Sister,—I thank you for your letter, inviting us to your 
house, and alluding to old times. Although I am unfortunately prevented 
from accepting your invitation, my wife and granddaughter will avail them- 
selves of your kindness, and Felicia will be glad to do her shopping under 
your auspices. 
‘‘ Tt is many years, as you say, since we met, and we are both, doubt- 
less, very much changed. Believe me 
‘* Your affectionate brother, 
**R. Martow.” 


Felicia felt as if they were really going when she went into her grand- 
mother’s room one morning to find doors and cupboards wide open, and 
strange garments and relics piled on the floor, and on the bed, and on 
the window-sill, and Hannah Morton, the housekeeper, dragging in a 
great hair-trunk and a rope. The old lady was selecting from a curious 
store of wimples, and pockets, and mittens, and furbelows, and out of 
numbers of faded reticules and bags, the articles which she thought 
necessary for her journey. Felicia’s experience was small ; but she asked 
her grandmother if she thought so many things would be wanted for a ten- 
days’ excursion. 

“Who is this, grandmamma?” cried the girl, holding up a black 
plaster silhouette. 

‘¢ Put it down, child,” said Mrs. Marlow. 

She could not bear her treasures to be inspected. Few old ladies 
like it. They store their keepsakes and mementoes away in drawers and 
dark cupboards—cupboards fifty years old, drawers a lifetime deep. 

And so even these slow, still, wall-enclosed days at Harpington came 
to an end at last. They ended as the old trap, with its leather straps 
and chains, drove up to the door with George, the gardener, on the box, 
and the drag swinging. The carriage was at the door; the sandwiches 
were cut; the old hair-box was corded. Felicia, who even now, within 
ten minutes of her going, expected that an earthquake would come to 
engulph London before she should see it, that her grandfather would 
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change his mind, or, at least, that the white horse would take to his heels 
and run away down hill, began at last to believe in their going. 

The thought of it all had been so delightful that the delight was 
almost an agony, as very vivid feelings must be. Felicia had been wide- 
awake all night, starting and jumping in her little bed, and watching the 
dawn spread dull beyond the trees (as it was spreading behind the chimney- 
pots in the dream-city to which she was going). Now she stood, with 
her little brown hat tied over her hair, watching the proceedings with 
incredulous eyes. The old gig, with its bony horse, was no miraculous 
apparition ; but miracles take homely shapes at times, and we don’t always 
recognize them when we see them. ‘The grey hair-trunk was hoisted up 
by Hannah and George, the bags were brought down, and then Mrs. 
Marlow, walking brisk and decided, equipped for the journey, with strange 
loopings and pinnings, with a bag and a country bonnet, appeared arm in 
arm with her husband. The grandfather had sometimes driven off for a 
day or two, but the grandmother’s departure was a much more seldom and 
special occurrence. So Felicia felt, and Mrs. Marlow, as she stood on the 
threshold, with her arm still in the old Squire’s. It is affecting to see 
some leave-takings: outstretched hands that have lost strength in each 
other’s service; eyes meeting that have seen each other’s brightness 
fade. I don’t know if the end of love is a triumph or a requiem: the 
young man and woman are gone, but their two souls are there still in their 
changed garments ; the throb of the full flooding current is over, but it has 
carried them on so far on their way. Here were two whose aims had not 
been very great, nor could you see in their faces the trace of past aspira- 
tions and high endeavour. Two mean worn faces looking at each other for 
the last time with faithful eyes.* 

*‘Good-by, Robert,’ said Mrs. Marlow wistfully. ‘‘Take care of 
yourself. You will find the cellar-key on the hook in my cupboard.” 

‘* Good-by, my dear. Give my love to Mary Anne,” says the Squire, 
signing to the man to help his mistress up. When the old lady was safe 
hoisted on the seat of the little carriage, once more she put out her thin 
hand, and he took it in his. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘‘be off; don’t stay 
beyond your time.” 

‘*You will have to come for me,” said Mrs. Marlow, smiling ; and 
then Felicia jumped up and they drove away. Then the Squire tramped 
back into the house again. How dull and lonely it seemed, all of a 
sudden. Empty rooms; silence. Why did he let them go? Confound 
Mary Anne and her money! It was all his own doing, and he loved his 
own way, but it was dismal all the same. What was this ? his wife come 
back for something. For an instant he had fancied her in the room. 





* “ Tous les hommes sont menteurs, inconstants, faux, bavards, hypocrites, orgueil- 
leux ou laches, méprisables et sensuels ; toutes les femmes sont perfides, artificieuses, 
vaniteuses ; le monde n’est qu’un égout sans fond ov les phoques les plus informes 
rampent et se tordent sur des montagnes de fange: mais il y a au monde une chose 

sainte et sublime ; c’est l’union de deux de ces étres si imparfaits et si affreux. , , .” 
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Marlow pulled down the blind noisily, making his study still darker than 
it was before ; then he pulled on his wide-awake, and trudged out through 
the stable-yard into the fields, where he stayed till dinner-time, finding 
fault with the men for company’s sake. Mrs. Marlow had not yet left 
home in spirit, though she was driving away through the lanes ; she was 
roaming through the house, and pondering on this plan and that for the 
Squire’s comfort: and Felicia was flying ahead of gigs and railways, 
through a sort of dream landscape, all living and indistinct, like one of 
Turner's pictures. That was London—that dim, harmonious city ; and 
Jim was there ; and that Captain Baxter, would he come and see them, 
she wondered? Perhaps they might meet one day suddenly; and then 
her London heart, as she called it, began to throb. 


VI. 


Tue old house in Queen Square stood hospitably waiting for the travel- 
lers. An old butler came to the door; an old lady, looking something 
like the Squire in a bonnet, beamed down to mect them. Two old four- 
post beds were prepared for Felicia and her grandmother. There was 
some indescribable family likeness to Harpington in the quiet old house, 
with its potpourri pots, and Chinese junks, and faded carpets, and narrow 
slit windows. But the welcome was warmer; for Miss Marlow nodded, 
and brightened, and twinkled more often in five minutes than the Squire 
in his whole lifetime. 

‘‘How do you do? Welcome, my dear. Well!’’—taking both her 
hands—‘‘ are you very much in love? Pretty thing, isn’t she? Eliza, 
I wish you had brought my brother with you. Come up, come up. There, 
this is the drawing-room, and this is the balcony, with a nice little 
iron table for lovers to sit at. Now come upstairs. There is some, one 
to dinner. Matthew, send my maid. We must make the bride look 
prettier still for dinner; mustn’t we, Jim ?” 

Miss Marlow enjoyed nothing so much as a romance, for she had been 
in love many many times herself. 

‘« And so you say Robert is not a bit changed since he was last here ? 
why, that is a century ago at least; we are a good wearing family, and as 
for Felicia, I hope she will look just as she does now for twenty years 
to come.” 

They all had some tea very sociably together. Miss Marlow poured 
it out, with her bonnet very much on one side. Mrs. Marlow, imagin- 
ing it to be London fashion, immediately adopted the practice; as for 
Felicia,—breathless, excited, with radiating grey eyes,—she took in all 
that was about—the aunt, the old servants, the potpourri, the twin 
chairs, like those at Harpington, the fusty cushions and gilt tables, the 
winding Westminster streets outside; the Park, the distant roar of the 
town, the tops of statues, and turrets, the Abbey, the Horse Guards,—ah, 
the Prince of Wales actually in person, riding down Birdeage Walk. She 
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went upstairs to dress for dinner, and Mrs. Marlow came in with some 
ancient amethyst ornaments to deck her pretty bird. Felicia, who had 
been looking disconsolately in the glass at her pretty face and shining hair, 
was charmed, and instantly fastened the bygone elegance round her slim 
white neck, and felt herself beautiful, as she tripped along the passage. 
But Mrs. Marlow herself was tired, and refused to come down. She felt 
very strongly that Mary Anne had no right to the house, and feeling 
aggrieved, she thought it best to show her displeasure, and she was tired 
by her journey, and a little shy and strange, and her husband had been 
badly treated altogether, and she felt that the right thing to do was to 
stay in her room; and so Felicia left her grandmother reading a volume * 
of sermons, and went and knocked at her aunt’s door to tell her this 
determination. Felicia lingered a little in the passage on the way. 
Miss Marlow popped her head, still in her bonnet, out of her bedroom. 

‘““Not coming! Dear me, what a pity. Ready ?—that is right, my 
dear: make yourself pretty, for Captain Baxter is come.” 

* * * * * 

A kind fate sometimes gives people what they wish for long long 
before they have ventured even to expect it; Felicia had hoped to see 
Baxter once perhaps, or twice,—meeting in a street just before she left,— 
and now, the very first evening of her arrival, she was told he was come— 
downstairs, actually in the house! Make herself pretty! Her cheeks 
brightened up of their own accord, her lips began to smile, and such 
sweet, gay, childish happiness beamed from her grey eyes, that Miss 
Marlow was obliged to come out of her room and embrace her again on 
the spot then and there. 

Felicia lingered a little as she went, and as she lingered it was 
with an odd feeling that she recognized the twins of some of the old 
home things, and there, in a cabinet,—could it be ?—another plate 
with two clasped hands, and another Sola written on the margin? No; 
the plate was there, but no clasped hands in the centre. Felicia came to 
the drawing-room door, at last, hesitated, and went in very slowly. James 
had not come down. Felicia in her amethysts turned pale, as Baxter, 
who was standing alone in the room, came up to greet the young lady. 

At a first glance Aurelius thought Felicia very much changed. She 
looked older, graver; perhaps the dusty damask, and gorgeous canvas, 
carved picture-frames, and gilt tables were a less becoming background 
than the ivy walls and periwinkles at Harpington. 

‘‘T am so glad to see you again,” he said. ‘‘ It was very kind of Miss 
Marlow io let me come and meet you.” 

As Aurelius finished this little speech, he looked at her again. What 
had he been dreaming of ? she was prettier, far far prettier than he re- 
membered her even. A sort of curious bright look, half conscious, half 
doubting, was in her eyes; she blushed and smiled. 

‘Tam so glad you have come. I was afraid I should only see you 
by chance,” said she. 
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“We have not had a talk since that last time we parted,” said 
Aurelius, stupidly. Little Lucy treasured up her flowers. 

«« And you believed me ?” Felicia cried earnestly, flushing as she spoke. 

‘‘T never doubted you,” said Aurelius; and he believed he was 
speaking the truth. Beauty is the most positive of all convictions. 

The others presently came into the room, Miss Marlow resplendent 
and ushered in by gongs. 

‘«* James, take your bride into dinner,” she cried, with a nod and an 
intelligent look at Baxter, who turned rather black, as was his way, and 
stifily offered his arm to the old lady. The Captain was a favourite with 

“Miss Marlow, who liked good looks, and had not yet got over an early 
leaning towards the army. She had asked him first at James’s suggestion, 
and now counted on him as an agreeable escort on the many occasions she 
had already devised for taking herself and Felicia to see sights, people, 
toilettes. There was no end to the things Miss Marlow wanted to take 
Felicia to see. 

Mrs. Marlow let her sister-in-law go her own way. She was strange, 
lonely, and home-sick, and sat dismally alone in the corner of the 
drawing-room; but she, in her way, was touched by Felicia’s delight, 
and sometimes wondered if she had always done enough for the 
happiness of the two children she had reared. Felicia and her 
betrothed behaved exactly as usual. He tried to find a proof of her 
affection in the hours she spent among ribbons, and her gauzes, and her 
trousseau. She chattered, asked questions, ruled with an iron rod her 
kind and patient little lover, and then rewarded him by one word of 
happiness. If she was happy it was all he asked. As for Jamesy he was 
no more romantic than when she had last seen him. She wounded him 
one day by saying before Baxter, ‘‘ You don’t look at all like a husband, 
Jim ; you are much more like an uncle.’’ This was the first time Felicia 
had ever talked about their approaching marriage. She never would face 
it. In vain Jim spoke of the future, and tried to find out what was in 
her mind. She shifted, parried, doubled, and finally would run away 
altogether ; but she was too happy in the present to face the future, and 
all Felicia’s present, like dissolving views, had opened and revealed 
delights more endless even than any she had imagined for herself. Many 
people seeing her sitting in the Park one morning between Jim and 
Captain Baxter looked a second time and smiled at the dazzling young 
creature talking and brightening. There was a great flower-bed of red 
rhododendrons just behind her chair. She had put on one of her pretty 

new trousseau dresses; she was gay, glad, happy, beyond any happiness 

she had ever conceived before. As for her approaching marriage, I do not 
honestly believe she had ever given it a single thought; all she knew was 
that she was sitting there with Jim to take care of her, and to wait as long 
as ever she liked, with Baxter—who was kind now, and who no longer 
thought her heartless—with a sight so glittering and cheerful that that alone 
would have been enough for her. The horses went by with their beautiful 
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shining necks and smooth clean-cut limbs; the amazons passed and 
laughed and talked as they went; the young men, magnificent and self- 
conscious, were squaring their elbows and swooping by on their big 
horses; the grand dresses and ladies went on rustling along the footpath ; 
the pleasant green park spread and gleamed a sort of song of talk, and 
footsteps and sunshine were in the air. High over head the little pinkish 
grey London clouds were sailing across the blue sky, and the long lines of 
white houses, with their windows, were twinkling with light: and yet 
nothing is quite perfect. Why did Aurelius ask her just then when the 
marriage was to take place ? 

“Marriage!” said Felicia, ‘‘ what marriage? Ours do you mean ? 
Oh, any time.” 

‘“‘My grandfather talks of August,” said James gravely. 

«« August! when is August ?” said Felicia, looking a little strangely. 
For the first time a swift quick pang of certainty seemed to come over 
her. It was like nothing that she had ever felt before: quicker, swifter, 
nearer. But she was brave, young, and confident; she wanted to be 
happy, and so in a moment her dancing grey eyes were raised to Baxter’s. 

‘* You must never talk about our wedding again,” she said ; ‘‘ we don’t 
like it. We mean to be happy while we can, without troubling ourselves 
about the future ; don’t we, Jim ?” 

‘“<T hope we shall be happy any way, dear,”’ said Jim, gravely. 

Aurelius looked from one to the other and thought this was the 
strangest love-making he had ever witnessed. The next time he came 
he brought a little parcel in his hand, which he asked her, in an ashamed 
sort of voice, to accept as a token of sympathy on an occasion he was not 
permitted to name. Felicia had heard of wedding-presents, but had not 
thought they would come to her. She screamed with delight, seeing a 
beautiful little gold-glittering ring for her arm, from which a crystal 
locket was hanging. 

“‘ Oh, how pretty!’ she cried. ‘‘Is it for me—really for me? Ob, 
thank you. Look, Jim; look, grandmamma.” 

Mrs. Marlow looked, and dryly said it must have cost a good deal of 
money. As for Felicia, she was radiant. The loan of her grandmother's 
amethysts had charmed her; how much more this lovely thing, glittering, 
twinkling, her very own. It was a link, poor little soul, in her future 
destiny. 

* % % 

Days went on, and the time was drawing near for their return. 
Felicia’s pretty gowns were bought, and Miss Marlow’s hundred pounds 
expended. The old Squire wrote to his wife bidding her come home and 
bring the girl. Our poor little Proserpine, whose creed it was to live in 
the present, and to pick the flowers, and not to trouble herself with what 
she did not see, woke one day to find that the present was nearly over, 
and the past was beginning again. The past !—was she to go back to it, 
to leave life and light for that tomb in which she had been bred, to see 
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Aurelius no more, London no more, living men and women no more; live 
with only sheep, only silence, only shadows, and the drone of insects to 
fill up the rest of her life; only Jim, Jim whose every thought and word 
and look she knew by heart? ‘‘ Oh, it was intolerable ; it was a shame. 
It shouldn’t be. She wouldn’t go,” said Felicia to herself. ‘‘ She would 
stay on with her aunt. She would ask her. She would not go.’’ She 
began walking up and down her little bedroom, like a young tigress pacing 
her narrow cage. Her grandmother looked in, hearing a hasty rush of 
footsteps, and Felicia stopped short in her walk. 

‘‘ Ts anything the matter?” said Mrs. Marlow. 

‘“‘ Nothing, grandmamma,” said Felicia. And then when the door was 
shut again, once more she began her fierce gymnastics. A few minutes 
before James had said, ‘‘ We must come again when we are married, 
Felicia, and see all the sights we leave unseen now.” 

‘‘ There is plenty of time,”’ says Felicia. 

‘* Three days,” says James. 

‘“‘ Three days,” cries the girl; ‘“‘ but I don’t mean to go, I don’t want 
to go, I shall stay, James, do you hear? Aunt Mary Anne will ask me. 
How unkind you are.” 

‘‘T am afraid Aunt Mary Anne is packing up to go, too,” said poor 
stupid James. ‘‘ Dear, some day when I have the right to bring you, 
you shall come for as long as you like.” 

‘‘Some day! I want it now,” cries Felicia. ‘‘I haven't seen the 
waxworks or the lions. I—lI will stay,” she flashed at him in a passion. 
And then, as usual, she ran away, realizing that she was talking nonsense, 
that she was powerless, that she was only a girl, and that here was 
happiness, delight, interest, a world where every hour meant its own 
special delight, meant a friend ; and friendship was more than love, thought 
Felicia, a thousand times, and she might not taste it. To be her own self, 
that was what Felicia longed for. Here in London, life seemed made for her ; 
there at Harpington it seemed to her, looking back, that she was like 
one of the periwinkles growing round the garden-gate. 


VI. 


Baxter was, as I have said, a widower; he looked back to his early 
married life now from the heights of thirty-five. Life was not to him 
the wonderful strange new thing it seemed to Felicia, coming from her 
periwinkle haunts, from the still lichen-grown walls of bricks which so 
effectually keep out many spiritual things, and within which all her 
existence had been enclosed. When Baxter found himself gratefully 
accepting Miss Marlow’s invitations to dinner, coming day after day to 
the old dark house, patiently waiting among the needlework, chairs, and 
cushions in the gorgeous drawing-room ; planning one scheme and another 
to give pleasure to little Felicia, who was so happy, and in such delight 
at his coming,—when he found himself thinking of her constantly, and 
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living perpetually in her company, he said to himself—for he was a 
loyal gentleman—that this must not be. It was a pity, but it must 
not be. He had respected his wife, but she had never charmed him. 
People generally destined him for her cousin, Miss Flower; but, now, he 
began to tell himself that this was impossible. There had been one 
real story in his life, of which people knew nothing, which was told now, 
and to which (for it was there written and finished) there were no new 
chapters to add, for the dictating spirit was gone for ever. As for Emily 
Flower, she and Aurelius understood each other very well: they were 
sincere friends, nothing more, and they let people talk as they perhaps 
talked of others in turn, without caring or knowing very much of concerns 
that were not their own. 

If Felicia had not been going back so soon, and her fate decided, and 
if James himself had not asked him again and again to come home, to 
join them in one excursion and another, Baxter might have kept to his 
good resolves, and avoided the bright sweet young sylph who had beguiled 
him. But it was for such a little while, surely there was no harm in it, 
he told himself. She would not guess his secret, poor little thing— 
sacrificed to the old people’s convenience and cupidity. Suddenly, think- 
ing of it all, of Felicia’s unconsciousness, a sort of indignation seized the 
young man at the thought of this marriage. Some one should save her ; 
some one should hold her back—say a warning word before it was too 
late. He would interfere; he would go to Mrs. Marlow and protest. 
But then came a thought of Jim—generous, gentle, unselfish, full of heart 
and affection, worth a dozen of Felicia, thought Baxter, who was not 
blind to her faults—only he loved her all the same, and Jim loved her, 
and Felicia was indifferent; and that was the cruel part of the bargain. 
She was indifferent. She did not know, poor child, what life might be. 

Who are we, to judge for others? In after days, Baxter remem- 
bered his indignation, remembered it in shame and in remorse. It was 
too late then to change the past ; but not too late to regret it. 

.Felicia cried herself to sleep that night, and again Mrs. Marlow, 
feeling disturbance, came into the child’s room, and stood by the great 
four-post bed, where the little creature was writhing and starting. 

‘‘ Fay, my dear,” said the old lady, ‘‘ you forget yourself. Wake up. 
What is it ?” 

Felicia woke up, with her great sleepy eyes full of tears, stared about 
her vaguely, and then fell asleep again, as girls do. 

I think, if she had spoken then, the old lady would have helped her ; 
but she slept quietly, and Mrs. Marlow, who had been frightened, left 
her. Felicia was so little used to talk to her grandmother, that she did 
not know how to do it. She would as soon have thought of telling 
the marble washstand that she was unhappy. 

But, nevertheless, Jim had spoken, and Felicia’s looks had implored, 
and Mrs. Marlow, with heroic self-sacrifice, had written to ask for leave 
to stay another week. Felicia, hearing the great news, never for an 
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instant doubted that all was right, and once more she embarked in her 
golden seas of contentment. 

There was a little expedition she looked forward to with some excite- 
ment. It should be the last, Baxter had mentally decided. There was 
to be a river, a row, a tea-making in the woods. Little Lucy and her 
cousin, Miss Flower, were to come to it, and James, and Fay, and Miss 
Marlow, who was always ready to enjoy herself. 

Mrs. Marlow cried off, according to her wont. Felicia came down 
early that morning to breakfast, and flung open a window to let in a fresh 
gust of early London soot. Some distant cries reached her ears. A 
morning sight of busy park and passing people spread before her. Some 
far-away bells were ringing. All was wide, bright, and misty. She tried 
to realize her own happiness for a minute ; but couldn’t. A whole day’s 
pleasuring—a whole week’s respite. Her grandmother had written, and 
all was well. Another week! Another week was another lifetime ; and 
she need not trouble herself about what would come after. 

‘‘Oh, Jim, Iam so happy,” she said, going up to him, brightening 
as he came into the room. 

And then came post, tea-urns, old ladies, and funny old mahogany tea- 
caddies ; and then came, once more, swift, and sharp, and overwhelming, 
a pang of disappointment more cruel than any that had gone before. 

“‘T have heard from your grandfather,’ said Mrs. Marlow, ‘quite 
cheerfully (as if it did not seem a matter of life and death to poor Fay), 
‘and he says, my dear, that we have been away quite long enough, and 
that we must start to-morrow, as we first arranged.” 

‘* To-morrow ?”’ gasped the girl, in a strange numb horror. 

**¢T suppose you have bought your finery, and I hope James has 
bought a gold ring,’ he says” (reading). ‘‘ ‘There is nothing to wait for 
now, and the wedding may as well take place on your return. Their banns 
shall be put up next Sunday, and there need be no more talk about the 
matter. As for Parsons, the way he has behaved about that horse was 
only what might have been expected. I shall have him up at the assizes, 
and let the county see that I am not the man to be put upon. Affectionate 
remembrances to Mary Anne... .’’’ So read the old lady. 

Felicia heard no more: she listened, turning white and red over her 
teacup: she looked up once imploringly at James, and met a shy 
adoring glance that made her hate him. Mrs. Marlow nodded relief. 
Miss Marlow was beaming and kissing her hand; the old butler, who had 
come in with some boiling water, seemed to guess what was passing, and 
he too smiled. And Felicia, cold, pale, furious, in a strange desperate 
state of mind—desperate, and yet determined, and sure even in her despair 
of some secret help somewhere—she did not tell herself whence it was 
to come. She could bear it no longer, and jumping up, white as a ghost, 
she ran out of the room. 

Felicia never forgot that day in its’ strange jumble of happiness and 
misery. Baxter was right when he called her cold-hearted. She no more 
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cared for Jim, no more thought of his possible pain, than she thought of 
the feelings of the footman who opened the door, or the stoker who drove 
the engine. 

The sun shone, the engine was whistling ; Aurelius, holding little Lucy 
by the hand, and accompanied by a smiling young lady in a hat and long 
blue veil, met them atthe station. Jim, still unconscious of his companion’s 
silence and preoccupation, pulled her arm through his and carried her along 
the long line of carriages, leaving his aunt to Aurelius’ care. All the way 
Jim had talked and asked questions in his unusual elation ; every word he 
said worried and jarred upon the girl. Now, in his happiness, he went on 
talking and chirping, but Felicia was in a cloud, and did not listen: some- 
times waking up, she thought of appealing to him then and there, in the 
carriage, with all the others to take her part, and of imploring him to 
help her—to what ? to escape from him. Sometimes she felt that her 
one chance would be to run away, and never be heard of again ; sometimes, 
with a start, she asked herself what was this new terrible thing hanging 
over her—this close-at-hand horrible fate—made for her, such as no one 
before had ever experienced. Then for some minutes, as was her nature, 
she put it all away, and began to play cat’s-cradle with little Lucy Baxter, 
who was sitting beside her. } 

They reached Henley at last, scudding through broad sunny meadows, 
with a sight of blue summer woods, and of the hills overhanging the 
flooding river ; they lunched at the old red brick house, with the great lilac 
westerias hanging and flowering, and then they took a boat and rowed, 
against the stream to Wargrave. Sliding, gliding along, against the rush 
of the clear water, past the swirls of the wavelets, and the rat-holes, and 
the pools; among the red reeds and white flowers, along damp, sweet 
banks of tangle and grass. It soothed and quieted poor Felicia’s fever ; by 
degrees a feeling came to her of a whole world passing away in remorseless 
motion and of a fate against which it was vain to struggle. This was life 
and fate to be travelling along between green banks, with summer sights, 
and flying birds, and woods and wreathing green things all about, while 
the stream of life and feeling flowed away quick in a contrary direction, 
with a rapid rush, carrying the sticks and leaves and mementoes and passing 
lights along with it. And so at last she was soothed and calmed a little 
as the boat swung on. Perhaps there is happiness even in travelling against 
one’s fate, thought poor Felicia, despairing. The happiest person in that 
boat-load was little Lucy, who had not yet reached her life, and next to 
her the old lady, who was well nigh over it, who sat talking and chirping 
to Miss Flower. James was silent, for he had at last discovered Felicia’s 
abstraction, and he had seen that she did not hear him when he spoke 
to her. But when Aurelius once made a little joke, Felicia brightened up 
again, and suddenly seemed to throw off the cloud which oppressed her. 

As the boats touched the shore they saw a fire burning in the little 
wood; the smoke was rising blue and curling, and the flames sparkling 
among the sticks. All the summer-green slopes of the wood were bright 
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with leaves, twigs, buds, fragrant points; faint showers of light, and 
blossom, and perfume seemed falling upon the branches; it may have 
been the effect of the sunbeams shining on the woods lighting the waters. 
The lodge-keeper'’s wife had lighted the fire, which smoked and sparkled, 
and Emily Flower made tea. Aurelius laughed and shook his head when 
she offered him some; tea was not much in his line, he said; nor was 
Felicia yet of an age much given to tea-drinking: that is a consolation 
which is reserved for her elders, who are more in need of such mild 
stimulation: but she stirred her cup, and set it down upon the grass, . 
and waved away the flies with the stem of a wild rose that James had 
picked for her. 

Every now and then Felicia stole a glance at Miss Flower. She could 
not understand that demure young lady, who looked so little, spoke 
so rarely. She seemed so unlike any of Felicia’s experiences (experiences, 
by the way, which were chiefly confined to herself, for she had never had 
a companion,) that Felicia could not understand her. Emily Flower, 
however, understood Felicia very well, and the two did not somehow seem 
to amalgamate. Felicia wished that she could be sure Miss Flower and 
Aurelius were nothing to each other. She looked from one to the other 
more than once. , 

“Are you still happy, Felicia?” said Jim, sadly, coming up to her 
as she stood there waving her rose-branch. 

‘Happy ?” said Felicia. ‘‘ No; I am miserable.” 

‘‘ What makes you miserable?” James asked. 

For a moment she had a mind to tell him ; then her courage failed. 

‘‘T can’t go back,” she cried, evading the truth, with a sudden 
impetuous burst of emotion. ‘Oh, Jim, if you loved me you would help 
me, but you don’t, and I hate you!”’ Then a minute after she was 
suddenly sorry for him for the first time that day, and as he stood silent 
and hurt, she put her hand on his arm. ‘ You know I don’t hate you, 
Jim,” she said, piteously. ‘‘ How silly you are to mind.” And she 
dashed the rose-branch across her face to wipe away her tears.’ 

Nobody noticed this little scene, except perhaps Aurelius, who had 
been standing near, and who walked away with little Lucy and began 
pulling down ivy-wreaths for the child. 

I don’t know how he knew, but at that minute Jim, in his turn 
looking from one to the other, seemed to understand it all. He left 
Felicia for a minute, and then came back, wistfully. 

‘‘ Could you trust me, Felicia?” he said, in odd, doubtful voice. 

But poor Fay had not even trust to give him as yet. She did not 
understands and stared with beautiful listless grey eyes. Then she went 
and flung herself down by the fire, and watched the flame crackling and 
drifting among the glowing twigs, and listened to her aunt talking on 
and on to Miss Flower, and to the sound of the river running by the bank, 
and washing against the leaves and the grasses. . . . 
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